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The Frocs of Aristophanes will be p 
the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, from 18 
with Matinées on 18, 19, 20, and 22 Fel 
will again be Mr. J. T. Sheppard, Prove 
and the music of the late Walter Leig. 
Professor P. A. S. Hadley, 
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will be performed in Greek at 
from 18 to 22 February 1947, 
nd 22 February. The producer 
ard, Provost of King’s College, 
lter Leigh will be directed by 
. Hadley, Mus.D. 
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EDWARD KENNARD RAND, late Professor 

of Latin at Harvard, died very suddenly 
Sin Cambridge, Mass., on 28 October, 
Bio45, aged 75. Humane studies are 
sensibly affected by his death, for he 
Served as a valuable link between the 
flassics and the Middle Ages. His range 
Was very wide: from Virgil to Dante, 
With Boethius in the centre, last of the 
BRomans and first of the Schoolmen. 
Rand was a devoted and worthy 
Misciple of Ludwig Traube, and his 
gplace in palaeography is with M. R. 
Fjames, Jenkinson, Bradshaw, and Henri 
Omont. Although emeritus since 1942, he 
gave himself and his pen no rest, and 
there is yet a recent lecture to add 
to the already long list of writings 
standing to his credit. Its title, ‘Cicero 
in the Courtroom of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’, is a clue to the bent of his 
mind. He was a good friend to England 
and France, and a great company on 
both sides of the Atlantic will unite in 
offering a message of sympathy to his 
widow in her bereavement. 


A correspondent writes: ‘Exeter, 
which after sustaining grievous damage 
during the war is setting an excellent 
example of resolution and energy in 
Stackling its problems of reconstruction, 
Bvas a fitting choice for the General 
Meeting of 1946, the first to be held by 
e Classical Association since the end 
the war. On the first day, Monday, 
fApril 8th, Dr. John Murray, Principal 
of the University College, in whose 
shalls most of the members of the meet- 
ling were accommodated, welcomed the 
fAssociation at a reception and gave the 
Bopening address, ‘‘ Reflections from the 
PWings’’, which ranged widely over the 
field of education. On Tuesday Pro- 
fessor Dodds’s lecture on ‘‘Plato and 
ithe Irrational” and Sir Frank Fletcher’s 
Retrospect’, the Presidential Address 
for 1946, were the business of the morn- 
fing ; the afternoon was devoted to visits 
4598-20 
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to the Cathedral and to some sites of 
archaeological interest in the city under 
the guidance of the Dean and that of 
Lady Fox. After being entertained to 
tea in the Chapter House by the South- 
Western branch of the Association, the 
meeting heard from Lady Fox the story 
of the latest discoveries about Roman 
Exeter which have been made possible 
by the demolition of much of the centre 
of the city. In the evening the Mayor and 
the Sheriff entertained the Association 
at a reception in the Guildhall, fortu- 
nately undamaged, where the Town 
Clerk gave an account of the building 
and some of its treasures. On Wednes- 
day morning Professor Meritt lectured 
on “‘Early Years of the Delian League”’ 
and Mr. F. W. Walbank on “‘ Polybius 
and the Growth of Rome”. In the 
afternoon the Association made a long 
tour on Dartmoor, where Mr. Hansford 
Worth expounded some of the local 
antiquities. Mr. C. G. Hardie’s paper 
on “Dante and the Fourth Eclogue”’ 


-brought the business of the meeting to 


an end with an eloquent reminder of 
the continuity of classical studies. The 
Rev. C. B. Armstrong, of the Univer- 
sity College, was in charge of the local 
arrangements and conducted them with 
unobtrusive efficiency.’ 


In 1936 (C.R. 1. 49) we drew attention 
to the Latin bibliography which ap- 
peared in that year in the Belgian 
journal Les Etudes classiques and sug- 
gested that, if it were made available 
separately, it might be of great service 
to teachers. With the Greek biblio- 
graphy which followed it in the same 
year, it has now been revised and en- 
larged by the original author, Dr. J. van 
Oorteghem, S.J., and republished in a 
volume of 380 pages (Namur : Les Etudes 
classiques, 150 fr.) under the title Biblio- 
theca Graeca et Latina. It is primarily 
intended for the use of schoolmasters 
and concerned with the authors gener- 
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ally read, in bulk or in extracts, in 
schools ; sections on history of literature, 
grammar, metre, ancient history, and 
lexica are prefixed. Within the limits 
which the author sets himself it is very 
full (Homer has 32 pages, Demosthenes 
21, Virgil and Livy 33 each) and the 
standard of accuracy is very high: short 
notes, generally descriptive but often 
critical, are attached to many entries. 
The standard British booksare here, but 
of the articles in English cited, the 
majority are American: in a new edi- 
tion the British classical journals might 
be given more attention. Teachers in 
this country may find the book very 
useful. 


One of the publications with which the 
University of North Carolina has cele- 
brated its sesquicentenary is a volume 
of Studies in Language and Literature. 
Most of the twenty-seven contributions 
by members of the teaching staff are 
concerned with modern literature, but 
three articles are of classical interest. 
Professor J. P. Harland discusses the 
date of the Greek alphabet and places 
it about goo B.c.; Professor P. H. Epps 
illustrates Sophocles’ ‘wholeness of view’ 
and finds in it, and not in conservat- 
ism, aloofness, or complacency, the 
explanation of his ‘irritating calm’; 
and in an article on ‘Trends in Greek 
and Latin Studies’ Professor B. L. Ull- 
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man traces the gradual abandonment of 
the sceptical attitude and the enlarge- 
ment of the field of classical scholarship 
in the last 150 years. 


The Hoefft Prize for original Latin 
Verse is now being offered again, and 
entries for the 1947 competition are in- 
vited. Compositions, which may be on 
any subject and of any length not less 
than fifty lines, should be sent, before 
1 January 1947, to Het Bestuur der 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Trippenhuis, Am- 
sterdam ; they should bear a motto and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
bearing the same motto and containing 
a note of the author’s name and address, 
The judges ask that, if possible, poems 
shall be typewritten and that the 
lines shall be numbered by fives. 


News of two important Euripidean 
projects comes from Professor J. T., 
Allen of the University of California. 
He has been engaged for some time, 
with the collaboration of Dr. Gabriel 
Italie of the Hague, on a concordance 
to Euripides and expects to have the 
work completed this year. He is also 
working on a critical edition, with trans- 
lation and commentary, of the frag- 
ments of Euripides. British scholars 
may be glad to communicate to 
Professor Allen any material they have 
on the fragments. 


CHOEPHORI 691-9 (687-95) 


ot &xpas vpeds mopBovpeba. 


691 (687 Thomson) 


& dvordhaore rHvde Swydrwv apa, 
ws Kaxrodav Keipeva, 


& edoxd 


rotors mpdowl 


XEtpou 


695 (691 Thomson) 


kal viv ’Opéorns—iv yap edBotrAws Exwv, 
viv 8’, Fv Baxyxelas Kaxfs 


€Amis, mapodoav éyypade. 


HEADLAM, following Turnebus and Klau- 
sen and followed by Thomson (whose 
text is printed above, though it is not 
my intention to discuss his readings in 
detail),' ascribes these lines to Electra. 
Most recent editors give them to Clytem- 


1 The lines (and subsequent quotations) are, 
however, numbered as in Wilamowitz, Mazon, 
and Murray. 


699 (695 Thomson) 


nestra. The attribution has been much 
discussed.? 

If they are given to Clytemnestra, we 
must either suppose, with Lawson, that 
2 eg. Tierney in C.Q. xxx. 1o1 ff.; Lawson in 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
1936, 9 ff.; Kitto in his review of Thomson’s 
Oresteia, J.H.S. 1x. 110, and Thomson’s rejoinder, 
ibid. 1xi. 4o. 
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her grief is sincere or, with Tierney, that 
it is as feigned as that of Aegisthus 
(841 ff.). The former explanation will 
not strike most students as in character. 
Feigned grief for Orestes is not, however, 
necessarily inconsistent with dismay at 
his death. With the Jaipywyv of the house 
Clytemnestra had wished to come to 
terms at the end of the Agamemnon 
(1568 ff.) ; the ‘death’ of Orestes is evi- 
dence that the curse is alive and opera- 
tive; a fresh blow to the house, it is of 
sinister import even to her. So we should 
best interpret the lines if given to Cly- 
temnestra. Nevertheless, the difference 
of tone between this speech and 707 ff. 
needs better explanation than it has re- 
ceived: in particular, the discrepancy 
between 695 and 717 cannot be satis- 
factorily explained except on Lawson’s 
view. If the speech is Electra’s, we have 
to suppose that the part of Pylades was 
taken by a zapaxopyynua. There is no 
great difficulty about this, and there 
seems no other serious objection to the 
reappearance of Electra to promote the 
plot. On this hypothesis Clytemnestra 
makes no comment on the ‘death’ ex- 
cept 716-18, which are as cold and cor- 
rect as her other utterances in this scene. 
But, as Headlam pointed out, she is an 
unnatural mother. If Electra had not 
commented, Clytemnestra perhaps could 
not have refrained from comment with- 
out awkwardness; but (on this hypo- 
thesis) Electra does and Clytemnestra 
need not.! 

Let us, however, approach the ques- 
tion from a different angle. These lines 
contain words and themes which have 
connexions up and down the trilogy. The 
structure of the Oresteia is close-wrought 
to an extraordinary degree. Let us exa- 
mine these connexions and see whether 
they throw any light on the attribution. 

We will begin at the end. The speaker 
speaks of Orestes as a hope that has 
failed.2 The theme of hope is prominent 


1 For Electra to pretend that Orestes had re- 
mained away from Argos out of caution is not 
(pace Tierney) inconsistent with Agam. 877 ff.: 
on reaching manhood he was a free agent to stay 
away or to return. 

2 Accepting Headlam’s explanation of zapoicav 
in relation to éAmis. 


in both the Agamemnon and the Choe- 
phori. There is, indeed, a subtle corre- 
spondence of moods between the earlier 
scenes of the two plays. Just as the fall 
of Troy (which means the return of 
Agamemnon) is good news which comes 
first on the doubtful evidence of the 
beacons but is finally confirmed by the 
arrival of the Herald, sothe home-coming 
of Orestes is first a matter of dubious 
evidence and wild surmise. caivowo 3’ 
tn’ éAmidos, says Electra at 194,3 when 
she sees the lock of hair; and at 236 
Orestes is greeted as Saxputds éAmis 
onépuatos owrnpiov.t In both plays, 
however, the long hoped-for event merely 
precipitates a fresh catastrophe in the 
house of Atreus. The word éAmis thus 
belongs particularly to ElectraS and in 
her mouth has a singular irony. 

The hope is a hope of cure (cf. iarpés), 
another theme which runs through the 
trilogy. Naturally, it is particularly as- 
sociated with Apollo, the healer god. 
*Imov xaAéw ITaéva, sang the prophet 
in the Agamemnon (146) ; and the Herald 
begged Apollo to be owrjp Kai 
(512). It is a fundamental issue of the 
Choephori whether the intervention of 
Apollo will save or destroy, will cure or 
aggravate the troubles of the house. For 
Baxxeias xaxijs is clearly correct, and 
refers backward to the xopds, the c@pos, 
which Cassandra’s inspired vision saw 
in the house of Atreus (Agam. 1186, 1189) 
and forward to the Furies of the Eumeni- 
des, who describe themselves as pawddes 
(500). Will Apollo rid the house of 
ravening spirits? No, he will be respon- 
sible for a fresh incursion.? But it is 


3 Following 187 yap éAniow, xrd.). For 
éAnis in the Agam. cf. 101, 262, 266. 

4 Saxpurds éAmis is itself an ambiguity with 
which we can compare Agam. 270 (tears of joy, 
and a joy that will ultimately evoke tears). 

5 Orat least (if we follow Rossbach and Thomson 
in transposing 235-7 and attributing them to the 
Chorus) to the partisans of Agamemnon. The 
Nurse’s 776 repeats the theme in all sincerity. On 
539 see below. 

6 Cf. Eum. 62f. 

7 On the role of Apollo in the trilogy I must refer 
to my article in C.R. xlvii. 97 ff. I strongly suspect 
that Eum. 24 f. has deliberate reference to Aeschy- 
lus’ own treatment of the Pentheus story (lost to 
us, though it may have influenced the Bacchae of 
Euripides), and implies a comparison between 
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Electra that knows Orestes has been sent 
by Apollo, and if she speaks the lines it is 
with reference to the Apolline mission.! 

Let us return to the second line of the 
speech, in which the speaker addresses 
the curse (dpa) of the house. The Aga- 
memnon is full of curses: the unspoken 
curse of Iphigeneia (236), the curse of 
the S7jpos (458, 1409, 1616), the curse of 
Thyestes (1601). But in effect they are 
one curse, the curse which haunts the 
house of the Atreidae (1565). In the 
Choephori it naturally takes the form of 
the curse (or Curses) of the dead Aga- 
memnon, and in the Kommos (406) 
Orestes calls on the 
TeOvpevwy to see the plight of the 
Atreidae. It is this invocation which is 
in the mind of Electra (if she speaks 
these lines). But the action of Orestes 
merely summons up the yeveOAious apds 
of Clytemnestra (912), which are em- 
bodied in the Furies, the Apai of the 
following play.” 

Orestes calls on the Apai of the dead 
to see, and the dpa of 692 is far-sighted 
(is The words ézo- 
mreve and émwmdv are common in the 
trilogy of the powers which supervise 
events. It is, ironically, Aegisthus in the 
Agamemnon (1578 f.) who claims that 
Bpordv tysadpous avwhev yijs émo- 
mrevew ayn. At the end of the Kommos 
of the Choephori (489) Orestes calls upon 
Earth to send up his father ézomreicat 
paynv. Another link (in the mind of 
Electra?) with the Kommos.3 

The ‘supervision’ may be that of 


Bacchanals, associated with Bromius, and the 
Furies, who prove to have a place in Apollo’s 
sanctuary and in his moral system. Other refer- 
ences to Baxxeia in Aeschylus are Septem 498 and 
fr. 58, the former certainly, the latter probably in 
a context of violence, not of joy. 

1 It is unnecessary to multiply references for 
the metaphor of disease and cure. But note 539, 
of the offering of Clytemnestra, where the themes 
of hope and cure are blended as here. 

2 Eum. 417. 

3 At 5831. (ra 8° dda rovrw Seip’ 
£idnddpous adyavas épOdcavri por) it is uncertain to 
whom 7ovrw refers. To Agamemnon in the grave 
(Mazon)? To Apollo (Wilamowitz)? To Pylades 
(for which Thomson makes out a strong case in 
his edition)? Ifthe second or third of these views is 
correct, it strengthens the argument which follows 
in the text above. 


supernal or infernal powers. In fact, 
Apollo himself is one of the supervising 
deities,t in close association with the 
spirit and curse of the dead Agamemnon, 
Indeed, the metaphor of the bow is here 
meant to recall Apollo, who has sent his 
shafts unerringly from afar to punish 
sinners who thought they were safe, 
That is what Electra thinks (if it is 
Electra).5 

In short, many of these associations 
have some force if the lines are spoken 
by Clytemnestra, but if Electra speaks 
them the effect is one of subtle and in- 
tricate irony. She thinks that what she 
says is in every particular untrue (or not 
true of Orestes and herself) : that so far 
from being ruined they are saved ; that 
the curse of the house has been turned 
successfully and finally against her 
enemies, who will be struck down with 
the Apolline bolts from afar; that she 
has found and not lost a dear one ; that 
Orestes was well advised to return to 
Argos; that the cure for the Baxyeia 
xax7y (by which she may mean no more 
than the riotous behaviour of Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus)® has been found, 
through the healer god; that her hope 
is fulfilled. In fact, what she says is in 
every particular only too true: the re- 
turn and act of Orestes are but a further 
stage in the ruin of the house and in- 
volve a regeneration of the curse ;7 the 
Apolline intervention is calamitous and 
provides no cure but merely an aggra- 
vation of the disease; she has found 
Orestes, who had better have stayed 
away,® merely to lose him; and the 
hope she has in him is illusory. Is this 
not Aeschylean? And should not the 
speech be given to Electra? 


R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM. 
Birkbeck College, London, 


4 Cf. 985, 1063, and the preceding note. 

5 The end of the story is of course in the Eument- 
des, with Athena, who ‘supervises’ the trial of 
Orestes (224), with the good I7«@é, who guides 
her lips in the negotiation with the Furies (971), 
with Zevs 6 mavdmras (1045). 

6 Cf. Headlam ap. Thomson, Oresteia, ii. 216. 

7 If Thomson (following Schiitz) is right at 
145 f., we may say that the xaAj dpa and the xax} 
dpa prove inextricable. 

8 Cf. Thomson, C.Q. xxviii. 77; Aeschylus and 
Athens, 271. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF A LINE IN BION 


In the Adomidis Epitaphius we read (of 
Aphrodite) : 

xwxvovea dyKxea paxpa popeirat 

‘Acatprov Bodwoa xai maida Kadedoa. (23, 24) 
That is the reading of Wilamowitz. It 
seems clear from his punctuation that 
he took line 24, as all other editors and 
translators whom I have had the oppor- 
tunity to consult appear to take it, in 
some such sense as this—Crying aloud 
on her Assyrian lord and calling the boy. 
So understood, the line no doubt pos- 
sesses a meaning. But is it not singu- 
larly banal? Why is Acovpiov thrown 
into prominence, as if the goddess would 
not have cared so much if her lover had 
been a Greek or an Egyptian? What 
accomplished poet—and Bion was at 
least accomplished—after beginning a 
line Acovpiov Bodwoa could have 
brought himself to end it, helplessly, 
with xai zaida 

I would take the line quite differently, 
putting a comma after Boowoa and trans- 
lating: Raising the loud Assyrian cry, 
calling him (i.e. Adonis) dois and mais. 
This interpretation (supposing it to be 
right) gives the line a fuller and more 
interesting meaning. At any rate 


it seems worth the consideration of 
scholars. 

moots is an adequate translation of 
‘Adonis’, and wats of ‘Tammuz’ = Du- 
muzi, which means ‘true son’. There is 
no reason why a poet of Smyrna should 
not have known this, but it is perhaps 
more likely that he had in mind simply 
the relation of Aphrodite-Ishtar to 
Adonis—Du-muzi, which was that at 
once of Mother and of Bride. It makes 
no difference that she was also repre- 
sented as his Sister, for we are dealing 
with a mystery of ancient religion. 
These complications were felt to in- 
crease the force and sanctity of the 
ritual. 

‘Acovpiov must be taken adverbially. 
The loud, wailing cry was characteristic 
of Adonis-worship, and rightly felt by 
the Greek poet as Oriental. ‘Every year 
the women wailed for Tammuz, just as 
they wail at Muharram to this day with 
their shrill rapid utterance Ali, Ali, Ali, 
Ali! working themselves up into a 
frenzy’ (Campbell Thompson, C.A.H., 
vol. ili, p. 233). The position of Acovprov 
in the line has thus a natural explana- 


tion. J. A. K. Tuomson. 


VIRGIL, GEORG. iii. 116-17 


equitem docuere sub armis 
insultare solo et gressus glomerare superbos. 


THE primary and basic idea in glomus, 
glomerare, is that of roundness, whether 
of a single object or of a group of smaller 
objects ; and from the latter comes the 
sense, more common in Classical Latin, 
of ‘piling up’, ‘massing’, ‘adding in 
quick succession to make a complete 
whole’. 

The usual interpretation of gressus 
glomerare stresses the first sense to the 
exclusion of the second. Commentators 
offer such translations as ‘round’ or 
‘roll’ or ‘gather his proud paces’. 
Wagner seems to mean ‘prancing’ by 
his note—‘crura anteriora reducere et 
in arcum replicare, dum _ posteriora 
tenduntur’. 

I do not deny that some sense of 
rounding or arching may persist in 


glomerare here. It would be like Virgil 
to use a word which suggests more than 
one idea. But I do feel that the common 
Virgilian use of glomerare has been over- 
looked—a use attested by every other 
instance in his poems. Take the other 
three examples in the Georgics—i. 323-4, 
glomerant tempestatem .. . collectae ex 
alto nubes, ‘the clouds one by one as- 
sembling from the deep create one great 
tempest’ ; ii. 311 (of a forest fire), glome- 
vat... incendia ventus, ‘the wind 
masses the separate fires into a general 
conflagration’; iv. 79, (apes) magnum 
mixtae glomerantur in orbem, ‘the sepa- 
rate bees cluster in a mélée so as to form 
a great ball’. There is surely a strong 
presumption that the same sense holds 
in our passage, and that Virgil means 
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a complete movement built up by an 
iteration of steps—‘add step to step in 
succession so as to form a progression’. 
It will be answered that superbos in- 
dicates ‘prancing’. I do not think so. 
It is a delayed echo from insultare solo 
carried over, in the Virgilian manner, 
to the second half of the line. In its 
own place it certainly describes the 
stateliness of the horse’s movement, but 
it also stresses again the rider’s sense 
of superiority in his new locomotion. 
As might be expected, such a notable 
phrase is copied and exploited by Silver 
Age writers. It is interesting to see if 
they cast any light back on the meaning 
of their original. For instance, the elder 
Pliny probably had the Georgics in mind 
when he uses glomeratio to describe the 
movement of the Spanish horses bred 
in Asturia, HN. viii. 67, ‘quibus non vul- 
garis in cursu gradus, sed mollis alterno 
crurum explicatu glomeratio’. As glome- 
ratio is parallel with gradus, it must 
refer to their style of stepping—‘they 
have not the ordinary kind of movement 
in running, but a stepping movement, 
which owing to the alternate deploy- 
ment of their legsis equable and smooth’. 
Pliny’s point is this: an ordinary horse 
in cursu breaks into a gallop, the two 
forelegs and the two hind legs working 
reciprocally in pairs. But these Spanish 
horses never reach a gallop: they run 
exactly as they walk, left right, left 
right, alterno crurum explicatu. So glome- 
ratio suggests a quick succession of 
steps, an amble, a trot ; and mollis sug- 
gests the absence of the jolting which a 
galloping horse always causes.! This 
view is supported by Silius’ description 
of the same horses—Pum. iii. 335-6, ‘his 
(i.e. the Astyrians) parvus sonipes.. . 
inconcusso glomerat vestigia dorso.’ 
Here glom. vest. again refers to their 
rapid iteration of steps and imconcusso 
dorso expresses the same idea as Pliny’s 
mollis. Again, in Martial we have an- 


1 Lucilius xiv. 23 (Mueller) means something 
similar by his ecu’ gradarius. See Non. 17. 23, 
‘Asturco gradarius equus est molli gradu et sine 
succussatura nitens.’ Hence Seneca, Ep. xl fin., in 
criticizing a galloping style of oratory as unsuited 
to Roman temperament, ‘Cicero quoque noster, a 
quo Romana eloquentia exstitit, gradarius fuit.’ 


other description of them, in which we 
can almost hear the quick rhythmic 
patter of their feet—xiv. carm. 199, ‘hic 
brevis ad numerum rapidos qui colligit? 
ungues | venit ab auriferis gentibus 
Astur equus.’ 

So much for land-horses. The inven- 
tive Statius applies the phrase to sea- 
horses. In Ach. i. 59-60 he presents 
Neptune riding over the waves in a 
chariot drawn by a pair of sea-horses: 


illi spumiferos glomerant a pectore cursus, 
pone natant delentque pedum vestigia cauda. 


Being horses in front (a pectore), ‘they 
paddle fast on their foaming course’; 
and being fish astern (pone), they are 
said, by a characteristic conceit, ‘to 
erase with their tail the splash-marks of 
their fore-feet’.3 glomerare cursus is in- 
teresting : it contains the pedum vestigia: 
but Statius in his passion for novelty has 
allowed the individual vestigia to be- 
come consolidated, as it were, into the 
collective cursus. This is carried a stage 
farther in Theb. vii. 145 f., where glome- 
vare is combined with iter, 


viderat Inachias rapidum glomerare cohortes 
Bacchus iter. 


But in neither passage is there any doubt 
about the meaning ; and in neither pas- 
sage, I suggest, could this extension take 
place unless Statius understood gressus 
glomerare to mean a succession of steps, 
a progression, a cursus, an iter. 

But what meaning must our phrase 
have when applied to men as in Sil. Ital. 
xii. 518? Not ‘round, roll, gather their 


2 colligere ungues is simply the counterpart of 
vestigia figere or-ponere: it has no special sense of 
‘prancing’. It must not be confused with gradum 
colligere (Sil. Ital. vi. 399 and vii. 695), which means 
‘to check one’s stride’, ‘to draw back’. 

3 cursus, the reading of P, is to be preferred to 
fluctus, that of EK Q. To accept fluctus, as the 
Thesaurus does, is to ignore the history of glome- 
rare in this context. I daresay glomerare fluctus is 
a possible phrase by itself. It could refer to the 
waves the horses drove in front of them. But 
delent pedum vestigia cauda requires a prior cursus: 
otherwise the witticism, which Statius intended 
as the finale of his conceit, is left unattached and 
pointless. 

Incidentally, cursus is plural because the two 
horses have each their separate cursus. Silius in 
x. 461, referring to one horse, has rapidum glome- 
rans cursum. 
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paces’! Hannibal is urging his men to 
march with all speed to the relief of 
Capua, ll. 512—13, ‘quantum humani pos- 
sunt se tendere passus, | arduus acce- 
lera’. The men respond to his appeal— 
]. 518, instinctt glomerant gressus. The 
men are walking all-out: they take many 
steps in succession: they multiply their 
steps. 

Lastly, as a perhaps irrelevant tail- 
piece, we may wonder what is the sense 
of glomerare in Claudian, R.P. i. 171-2, 
where, describing the eruption of Aetna, 
he cries: 
quae scopulos tormenta rotant? quae tanta 


cavernas 
vis glomerat? quo fonte ruit Volcanius amnis? 


Has glomerare here the sense of ‘round- 
ing’ so that cavernas glomerare will recall 
Virg. Aen. iii. 674, curvis ... Aetna 
cavernis? ‘What great force builds the 
arching caverns?’ Or is it to be taken 
notione colligendt, cumulandi—‘ What is 
the stupendous force that adds cavern 
to cavern (until the huge honeycomb of 
the mountain is built up)?’ Neither 
interpretation isin keeping with scopulos 


tormenta rotant.1 Claudian is here seek- 
ing an explanation for the eruption. I 
prefer to accept the proposal of Th. 
Hertel (de nonnullis Cl. locis, Torgau, 
1848) to read cavernae—which I take to 
be a genitive with vis: scopulos must 
then be supplied azo xowod as the object 
of glomerat. ‘What is the artillery that 
shoots out the rocks? What the huge 
energy in the hollow crater (cavernae) 
that fires stone after stone?’ glomerat 
is thus used on the model of Virgil’s 
phrase, also descriptive of Aetna, in 
Aen. iii. 575-7, 
interdum scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 


erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
cum gemitu glomerat fundoque exaestuat imo. 


W. H. SEMPLE. 
University of Manchester. 


1 Gesner, the best of Claudian’s editors, is so 
puzzled that he says: ‘quomodo cavernae glome- 
rari possint, et quid omnino hoc significet glomerare 
cavernas, cum non assequar, valde placet lectio 
Cujaciana procellas.’ But this is a poor makeshift. 
And as for caminos, Birt’s suggestion in M.G.H., 
it was scarcely worth printing, even with his 
apologetic dubitanter. 


LIVY ix. 11. 10. 


ego uero istos quos dedi simulatis nec accipio nec dedi arbitror, nec moror quo minus in ciuitatem 


foblactamt sponsione commissa . . . redeant. 


Livy is here presenting a highly tech- 
nical legal argument between the fetial, 
A. Cornelius Arvina, and the Samnite 
general Pontius as to the exact status 
of Postumius and others who have just 
been formally surrendered to the Sam- 
nites. The Roman claims that, by the 
mere act of deditio, they have become 
Samnites, whereas Pontius argues that 
they remain Roman until their sur- 
render has been accepted. 

Historians have noted the close paral- 
lel between this case and that of Man- 
cinus at Numantia, and some have even 
rejected the Postumius story as a mere 
anticipation of that of Mancinus. Cicero 
discusses the same legal point with 
reference to Mancinus, and it is note- 
worthy that the words of Pontius—nec 
accipio nec dedi arbitror—are almost 
identical with those used by Cicero 


about Mancinus—deditum non esse quo- 
niam non sit receptus.* 

Cicero connects the whole question 
with the legal process of postliminium, 
whereby citizenship could be recovered, 
and it is in Festus’ account of postlimi- 
nium (p. 244 L) that we find Livy’s 
phrase redire in ciuitatem recurring, in 
the sense of ‘recover one’s citizenship’. 
Thus the uses of this phrase by Livy and 
by Festus are closely linked and there is 
a very strong probability that, in Livy 
too, it means to recover citizenship.? 

As all previous attempts to emend 
this passage of Livy have been based, 
apparently, on the view that ciuttas 
here means ‘Rome’, the interpretation 
here proposed opens up new possibili- 

I Cicero, Top. 37; cf. De Orat. i. 181 f., Pro 


Caecina 98. 
2 Cf. in ciuitatem ... transibant in Livy xli. 8. 11. 
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ties for emendation. I would venture 
the following suggestion, but only in the 
hope that others more practised in the 
art of emendation may improve upon it. 

In the usually accepted reading—in 
ciuitatem obligatam sponstone commissa— 
committere sponsionem is given the sense 
of ‘make an agreement ’, for which I can 
find no parallel in Livy.' Elsewhere 
Livy uses with sponsio simply facere.? 
Some good manuscripts have sponsio- 
nem for sponsione. I suggest, therefore, 
that oblactam sponsionem conceals 0b 
factam sponsionem.3 For commissa I 
would read amissam, agreeing, of course, 
with ciuitatem. Read, then, nec moror 
quo minus in ciuitatem ob factam spon- 
sionem amissam .. . redeant, and trans- 
late: ‘I have no objection to their 
recovering the citizenship which they 
lost because of the agreement they 
made.’ 

H. HILt. 
University College, Swansea. 


1 In making this investigation I have, through 
the courtesy of the Librarian of Sheffield Univer- 
sity, been able to consult the collections made by 
the late W. C. Summers for his projected lexicon 
to Livy. On this use of committere Summers could 
only compare its use with facinus—not a very close 
parallel. 

2 ix. 11. 3, xl. 46. 14. 

3 Livy frequently uses ob in this way, with noun 
and participle and with the participle preceding 
the noun. Summers quoted as examples ii. 19. 10; 
iv. 32. 7, 43. 23 Vi. 27. 8; ix. 41. 13 XXiil. 20. 43 
XXViii. 37. 2. 


AESCHYLUS, PERSAE, 321 


Mr. BROADHEAD (C.R. Ix, p. 4) defends with spirit 
and no little plausibility the emendation dpSeo for 
ZdpSecr in this line. It should, however, be men- 
tioned that its author is Bothe—see Wecklein, 
Aeschyli fabulae, Pars II (Berlin, 1885), p. 26; 
Bothe’s own editions (1805 and 1831) are not at 
present available to me. One objection might be 
raised against it which Mr. Broadhead does not 
consider, viz. that by analogy with 328 one would 
expect the dative to be the indirect object of 
mapacxwv, not instrumental. 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


A NEW GREEK METRICAL INSCRIPTION 
FROM ROME 


In the Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica del 
Governatorato di Roma, \xvii (1939), 13-26 Sig. 
Giulio Jacopi publishes some new inscriptions 
from Rome. No. 4 is metrical: 
Addos Aowwod mupoeAkéos 
Edabov Mowpdv 76 


The editor’s text contains some inaccuracies and 
three faults which I have corrected: 2 poipwv, 3 
qmart and [d]ua. This dua is not only metrically 
impossible but also against epigraphical evidence, 
for the top of the right half of the w is clearly 
visible even on the facsimile (fig. 5). For my re- 
storation cp. Thuc. ii. 49. 6 «ai 76 .. . 
€wapaivero. In 1 mupoeAxys is a new word, formed 
like and dvo-, ev-, woAveAKijs. 

No. 6, too, is of interest, containing as it does a 
new historian with a new name: 77. Claudius 
Herma qui Sideropogon appellatus est, historiarum 


scriptor. 
W. MoreEL. 
Heath School, Halifax. 


REVIEWS 


THE BACCHAE 


Euripides: Bacchae. Edited with in- 
troduction and commentary by E. R. 
Dopps. Pp. lv+231. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1944. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

It would be too much to say that we can 

now read the Bacchae in comfort—the 

lacunae in the text, not to mention 

Euripides himself, forbid that—but at 

least we can read it without unnecessary 

frustrations. This play was profoundly 
misunderstood by editors suffering from 
late-Victorian ‘rationalism’—a _philo- 
sophy so much more one-sided than any- 
thing in mature Greek thought; but 
Professor Dodds, equipped not only with 


sound literary and dramatic judgement, 
but also with a wide knowledge and deep 
understanding of the Dionysiac and 
similar religions, presents it in its true 
colours and proportions. The old ques- 
tion, whether it is a protest or a recanta- 
tion, is firmly put into its proper place— 
Limbo. The Bacchae is neither of these 
things ; it isan integral part of Euripides’ 
philosophy. An editor who has made 
this clear, and in consequence has given 
a consistent and convincing interpreta- 
tion of the play, may be held to deserve 
well of the republic of letters, 

There is a well-judged introduction, 
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and the commentary is excellent, with 
plenty of Dionysiac learning, but all of 
it to the point. To each scene and stasi- 
mon Dodds prefixes a short discussion 
of its dramatic significance : would that 
every editor did this, and did it so well! 
Another good point is that he includes 
his metrical explanations in the general 
commentary—even as the poets them- 
selves put their lyrics into the middle of 
their plays and not into appendixes. 
One may be grateful, too, that the editor 
has not made a point of being dull in 
style, though one or two translations 
jar, such as ‘This is queer talk you keep 
introducing ’ for rods Adyous yap eiapepets 
Katvovs dei. 

A source of occasional vexation is the 
fact that since Dodds is commenting 
on another’s text, he offers from time to 
time an unconvincing explanation of a 
reading he does not believe in; so that 
the poor reader has to expostulate his 
way through this before finding, in 
square brackets, something more reason- 
able. A sign of incredulity at the be- 
ginning of the note would have been 
welcome ; the more so because the young 
reader is advised ‘in general to ignore 
the bracketed stuff’ on the first reading 
—and we all know what that means, 
having once been young ourselves. For 
example : the young reader, we hope, has 
been told that in Greek one does not 
find, normally, the article with the pre- 
dicate ; he reads the note on 877-81, and 
supposes that he has been misinstructed, 
since a Regius Professor translates ri ro 
mapa yépas ‘What god- 
given right is more honourable?’ But 
if the young reader should violate the 
secrecy of the square brackets, he would 
find that all’s well with grammar, and 
Oxford, after all, since the Regius Pro- 
fessor would delete 76 and thereby save 
both grammar and metre. 

Similar is the note on 201-3. A theory 
of deliberate, glaring anachronism is put 
forward to explain a remarkably awk- 
ward text; then, in brackets, it is ad- 
mitted that the text is doubtful. More 
doubtful, I think, than the note sug- 
gests ; the case for a lacuna before 201 is 
very strong. The words zartpiovs 
doyds make an intolerably abrupt begin- 


ning to a paragraph, and the @ seems to 
be neither explained nor translated. 

Once or twice the true balance of a 
sentence seems to have been missed, as 
in the note on 20-2: 

TaKel yopevoas Kal 
tederds, tv’ einv eudavis Bpotois. 
mpwras OnBas, x.7.r. 

taxet Wil.: xaxet L P. 

‘With this text we must, I think, 
translate ‘‘I came to this city of Greeks 
Jirst when (i.e. only when) I had set Asia 
dancing ...”’.’ But this is impossible ; to 
have this emphatic sense the participle 
would have to precede, not follow, the 
main verb; and in any case the em- 
phasis in v. 20 must fall on ryvde: ‘The 
Greek city I have come to in the first 
place is this-one.’ The solution is, I 
think, to keep xdxe?, to transpose v. 20 
to follow v. 22 (with Pierson), and (with 
Paley) to assume a lacuna after v. 22— 
only not to fill the lacuna, as Paley did, 
with a statement of what the god de- 
signed to doin Thebes ; for the balance of 
the whole passage suggests that it con- 
tained the god’s designs for the rest of 
Greece. The sense would now run thus: 
‘And after establishing my dances and 
rites there (in Asia), to show mankind 
that I really am a god, I have come to 
Greece, to this city first, <and from 
Thebes I shall go on to the other cities 
in Greece.» It was in Thebes that I first 
raised my cry, giving them the fawn- 
skin and the thyrsus, because my 
mother’s sisters . . .’—putting a comma, 
not a colon, at the end of v. 25. Now the 
return to Thebes in v. 23 is perfectly 
natural and idiomatic, and the distri- 
bution of the emphasis throughout is 
accounted for. 

The question of emphasis affects the 
translation and attribution of v. 652: 
@veidvoas 51) Avovdow Kaddv: The 
thing you make a reproach to Dionysus 
is in fact his glory’’: xaAdv is predica- 
tive.’ Then why does it not stand first, 
as the predicate normally does—as it 
does in Medea 514, quoted later in this 
note? And what is 5% doing? The sense 
is rather ‘This 7s a reproach to Dionysus 
that you have made, and one very much 
to the point.’ The verse consequently 
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belongs to Pentheus (as, indeed, Dodds 
suggests in brackets, but not for the 
best reasons). 

It is no reproach to an editor that he 
has failed to solve the répvos-puzzle of 
vv. 1066-7, but it is disappointing to 
find given once more, however tenta- 
tively, the old solid-wheel explanation ; 
to add that it would be ‘reasonable’ to 
expect a more dynamic image is surely 
to carry litotes to excess—and even 
this is secluded from the young, who 
are asked to believe, at least on their 
first reading, that Euripides, in a pas- 
sage of most vivid description, said: ‘He 
seized a branch of the tree ; he pulled it 
down, down, down, to the earth; it was 
bent as a bow is bent, or as a curved 
wheel (is bent? No; not that :) drags its 
course, when it is being incised with 
compasses.” ‘The process referred to 
seems to be the making of a solid cart- 
wheel . . . by cutting a disc from a log.’ 
The bow is the perfect simile : it conveys 
forcibly the arc, and its great tension, 
and it suggests the strength exerted by 
the drawer ; but the too, too solid wheel 
and the compasses—where is the tension 
and the strength there? One could just 
imagine Euripides going on in this 
pointless way if he were on the point of 
going to sleep as he added this second 
simile, or if a man had just come in from 
Porlock ; but Euripides has not lost the 
thread of his speech, for he goes on, ‘in 
this way (viz. like a man cutting a disc 
from a log, for a wheel that drags its 
rim) did the stranger pull at the tree and 
bend it to the ground, a deed of super- 
natural strength’. Either the text com- 
pletely misrepresents Euripides, or we 
ought to comment: ‘A simile worthy of 
Mr. Robert Montgomery’s ineptitude 
and of Macaulay’s scorn.’ The young, 
let us hope, will say it for him even if 
the editor does not. 

In the note to 854-5 there is a danger- 
ous argument. In these verses Diony- 
sus says that he is insisting on dressing 
up Pentheus as a woman in order to 
make him ridiculous in the streets of 
Thebes. The editor finds this inconsis- 
tent with 841 ier), and 
points out further that we are not told 
later if Pentheus was, in fact, ridiculed. 


He concludes (with Murray) that the 
feminine disguise was a traditional 
feature that Euripides had to accept 
and to account for. But what does this 
imply? That Euripides, having an in- 
escapable datum, found himself unable 
to work it in—or was too lazy to work 
it in—without giving himself away by 
committing two rudimentary incon- 
sistencies, being so much less clever than 
the oyster at assimilating foreign bodies. 
Is this likely? An alternative seems 
easier. Verse 854 is inconsistent with 
v. 841—and what of that? Dionysus 
breaks his promise to Pentheus in order 
to humiliate him before Thebes. Is this 
inconceivable? In other respects the 
god does not nicely observe human 
scruples. But we are nowhere informed 
that Pentheus was in fact ridiculed in 
public. Why, and where, should we be? 
We can surely accept the god’s inten- 
tion in lieu of performance; and when 
Euripides has weightier matters on hand 
he would have gained nothing at all by 
telling us that this intention was ful- 
filled. If any should doubt this, let them 
rewrite the opening of the messenger- 
speech at 1043 in some such way as this: 
And when we left the royal palace-halls, 

The stranger leading us, we made towards 

Cithaeron ; 


And as we traversed the main streets of Thebes 
The Thebans roared with laughter. .. . 


Put it as you will, it won’t do—and 
Euripides knew it wouldn’t. The an- 
nounced intention makes the point quite 
sufficiently. That is to say, there is, as 
usual, an artistic, internal, explanation 
which makes it unnecessary for us to 
take refuge in a mechanical, external, 
explanation. Euripides may, indeed, 
have got the idea of the female disguise 
from tradition ; but I do not think that 
we can prove this from any manifest 
awkwardness in the use of it. (Inciden- 
tally, is it true that Pentheus’ madness 
“seems to vanish’ at 1115 when he tears 
off the pitpa? He is not noticeably mad 
immediately before he does that, nor 
conspicuously saner after it.) 

One point more. On the difficult 
Tiresias-Cadmus scene there is a very 
helpful note. Dodds rightly dismisses 
the idea that the scene is meant to be 
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funny, and on the miraculous rejuvena- 
tion he is sceptical. Perhaps even more 
scepticism would be justified. Touching 
Cadmus, he points out that this worldly 
and insincere person, completely lacking 
in faith, is no fit subject for a miracle of 
this kind ; and that Cadmus himself has 
‘little consciousness of his new strength, 
since he suggests going to Cithaeron in 
acab. Once said, this seems evident— 
but should we not say something similar 
of Tiresias too? He is not insincere, like 
Cadmus, but he is only an ecclesiastic— 
a learned theologian and a moralist ; he 
is not filled with the spirit of Dionysus. 
Nor is he any more rejuvenated than 
Cadmus ; like Cadmus, he says he is, but 
the words 8° ody’ euov, 
Kaya) TO adv’ yepovre 5 aicxpov dvo 
meoetv are hardly the expression of a 
confident rejuvenile. What Euripides 
brings before our eyes in this episode is 
four characters—the chorus, Tiresias, 
Cadmus, and Pentheus. The chorus are 
true Bacchants—ecstatic, instinctive 
rather than reflective, gay, and, later, 
cruel; we may safely assume, too, that 
they are physically lithe and young. 
Here is the true spirit of the god. In 


contrast to these he shows us Pentheus, 
the out-and-out opponent of, the god; 
he is to be destroyed. He shows us too 
Cadmus, who is frankly insincere, and 
in the end has to pay for his insincerity ; 
also Tiresias, the ‘Broad Church dean’, 
who is not insincere, and is not pun- 
ished—but for all that he is really as far 
from the god as Cadmus is, heavy with 
thought and learning, in spite of his 
ovdev cogildpueoba (or whatever else he 
may have said there). We have seen the 
Chorus dance, and shall see them dance 
again ; we see these two try to dance. Is 
not their complete failure a visible sign 
that the god is not in them? Tiresias, 
whatever his merits, is incapable of the 
ecstasy, of the ‘release’, which is the 
essence of the religion of Dionysus. 

There is no question that this is an 
important edition. One may disagree 
with the editor here and there—perhaps 
even quite frequently—but he has put 
the study of the Bacchae on a new 
and much sounder basis, and for that 
he deserves the thanks of all who are 
seriously interested in Euripides. 

H. D. F. Kitto. 
University of Bristol. 


THE BUDE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


Anthologie Grecque. Premiére Partie; 
Anthologie Palatine. Tome V (Livre 
VII, 364-748) ; Tome VI (Livre VIII). 
Texte établi et traduit par P. WALTZ. 
(Collection Budé.) Pp. 191 ; 123. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1941, 1944. Paper, 
75, 110 fr. 


EpITING the Anthology whole is a formid- 
able and thankless job. No one wishes 
to read it in this form ; the arrangement 
is bewildering, and much is hardly 
worth reading, as becomes painfully 
clear in Book VIII, with its endless 
repetitions. However, a complete edi- 
tion is needed, and it is good to find that 
M. Waltz has continued his work during 
the war with undiminished competence. 
Mr. J. U. Powell’s prophecy (C.R. xiii, 
p. 183) that this edition would ulti- 
mately hold the field is being fulfilled. 
With M. Desrousseaux still at his 
elbow, W. gives a sound and cautious 
text. The translation, which he shares 


in vol. v with M. E. des Places, Mlle M. 
Dumitrescu, M. H. Le Maitre, and M. G. 
Soury, is accurate; the footnotes are 
full and illuminating. Vol. v has an 
annotated index of authors for Book 
VII (funerary epigrams), vol. vi an ad- 
mirable introduction concluding with a 
discussion of the motive and spirit of 
Gregory’s epigrams (p. 23 perhaps gives 
an exaggerated impression of the ‘pagan’ 
element in them). 

The edition still has one serious limita- 
tion. The critical notes usually give only 
the manuscript readings and the source 
of the emendations adopted by W. Not 
only are many notable suggestions omit- 
ted, but some real doubts and difficul- 
ties are ignored (e.g. on vii. 420. 5, 651. I, 
656. 4, 743- 5, 745. 5) or merely hinted at ; 
such formulae as quod alius alio modo 
emendavit are not very helpful and send 
us back to Stadtmiiller. W. might have 
been a little more generous without 
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abandoning his original plan (vol. i, 
p. lxxxii). If space is precious, why 
print all the /emmata, only to correct 
their stupid mistakes? They often tell 
us nothing except that the writer had 
not read the text through carefully. 
Among new emendations which struck 
me as attractive are vii. 367. 4 Kaw7s; 
6 dpxe? por; 436. 3 dynua 70; 467. 3 
ei mévos; 482. 4 oe Vill. 129. 6 
éerwvupin ; 159. 5 All these are by 
Desrousseaux, except the second; but 
so are most of the less acceptable. W. 
himself is very sparing of suggestions ; 
the critical notes often contain such non- 
committal formulae as fortasse rectius. 
He deals perhaps too gently with some 
difficulties which call for more drastic 
treatment, e.g. the notorious vii. 472. 11, 
where he keeps paddbpiov, with some 
misgiving, though the resulting transla- 
tion is obscure. In several places text 
and translation seem to be out of step 
(vil. 372. 6 text dpBadudr, tr. as if of 
opbaduov, see n. 2; 443. 4 text 
tr. eudxwv; 597. 2 text OndAvrépors, tr. 
OndAvrépns ; 726. 6 text Sewor, tr. Keivor). 
At vii. 423. 7 dvep is addressed to the 
passer-by, not the husband; 554. 4 the 
subject of éraxn is 7érpos ; 556. I means 
“Hades is pitiless ; but he laughed (cheer- 
fully)’; at vill. 52. 3 ‘Grégoire’ should 
have the epithet ‘pieux’. Here and 
there the translation shows a certain 


avoidable lack of precision which ob- 
scures some point in the original. The 
neatness and pathos of vii. 381. 4, ovp- 
mAoos eis aypnv, «is ‘Aidny, is 
submerged in ‘avec elle il cinglait vers 
la proie qu’il pourchassait, avec elle il 
cingla vers la demeure de Hadés’. But 


the translation is usually both precise: 


and in good taste. 

The notes on subject-matter are ex- 
cellent ; but it is a pity that in vol. vi 
eighteen pages of them have to be 
relegated awkwardly to the end. In 
this volume W. seems to have caught 
some slight infection from his author; 
he gives elaborate cross-references to 
Gregory’s tiresome repetitions; and 
when Gregory has already informed us 
in more than twenty epigrams that his 
mother was blessed with death while at 
prayer in church, he explains in notes 
on p. 52 that ‘ici’ means ‘dans |’église’ 
and ‘le profond sommeil’ means ‘celui 
de la mort’. 

Misprints are very rare; but we find 
roudde for rovdvde, Vii. 423. 5; ‘oues’ for 
‘joues’, 491; ‘Plolémée’, 521 n. 2; 
‘abuidicat’, 534 crit. n.; ‘Agatbias’, 
603 n. r (p. 110); ‘qut’ for ‘qui’, 647 
n. 1; és for e€, 693. 3; ‘Sappbo’, 748 n. 2; 
Ynparéos, viii. 131. 5; ponr, 246 n. 3; and 
‘était’ should be ‘été’ in viii. 147 n. 3. 

R. E. WYCHERLEY. 

University College, Bangor. 


PARMENIDES 


W. J. VERDENIUS: Parmenides: some 
comments on his poem. Pp. 88. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1942. Paper. 


TuIs is a doctorate thesis submitted to 
the University of Utrecht in 1942. It 
consists of an introduction, chapters on 
Parmenides’ doctrines of knowing, be- 
ing, and opinion, and ten short appen- 
dixes on miscellaneous points such as the 
meaning of vdos and voeiv, P.’s religion, 
and P.’s relation to Heracleitus and 
Empedocles. 

The author begins by trying to dis- 
cover P.’s psychological or physiological 
theory of knowing from a detailed re- 
interpretation of fr. 16. He rightly 
emphasizes that the last sentence of the 
fragment (70 yap vonua) states 


not merely a correspondence between 
physical constitution and what is 
thought or apprehended, but their 
actual identity, and he points out that 
it was P., not Empedocles as is gener- 
ally held (e.g. by Zeller and Beare), 
who originated the doctrine designated 
by Aristotle as 7 yr@ots Tod TH 
opoiw. In Il. 2-3 Dr. Verdenius adopts 
the rendering already proposed by H. 
Frankel (whose interpretation is mis- 
stated, p. 15, note 1), viz. ‘the nature of 
the péAea is identical with that which 
it thinks’ ; the term péAea is understood 
to mean ‘corporeal forms of the two 
popdai Light and Darkness’. P.’s con- 
clusion from this, stated in ll. 1-2, is 
interpreted as a doctrine of the con- 
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tinuous variation in all our apprehen- 
sion consequent on the unceasing play 
of light and dark in our nature. This 
variation is not incompatible with the 
philosophic knowledge which distin- 
guishes P, from his fellow-mortals, 
since there is a divine power which, 
in some individuals, causes light to 
prevail and enables them to think 
rationally. ‘Divine guidance, physical 
condition and human method are but 
different aspects of one and the same 
thing.’ 

This is lucid and convincing as an 
account of P.’s belief on the dd€a-level 
about knowledge. In his third chapter 
Dr. Verdenius deals with the difficult 
question of the relation of the 4ogéa to 
the Adjfea. After arguing convinc- 
ingly that there is every reason to 
suppose that the 4déa expresses P.’s 
own beliefs, he traces the obvious con- 
nexions between it and the third Way, 
that of Bporoi «iddres odddv, described in 
frr. 6 and 7. From this he infers that 
‘P. has himself followed this way, 
although not in the same manner as 
others, since he knows that the third 
way does not agree with the criterion 
of true reality’. Here Dr. Verdenius 
overlooks the point of the way meta- 
phor. The ways are ‘ways of research’ 


(680i Sijovos). The Ac€ga is not a diLnars 
but a cosmological narrative, and the 
view that it gives P.’s own beliefs does 
not entail the view that he followed the 
third way as well as the first. The 
difference is more than terminological, 
since P.’s contribution to philosophy 
rests on his view that only one way may 
be followed. 

Dr. Verdenius’s weakest chapter is 
that on P.’s doctrine of being, in which 
he reasonably endeavours to trace a 
continuous connexion of thought be- 
tween frr. 2, 3, and 6. Even if his 
renderings and arrangement are ac- 
cepted, the argument which he dis- 
covers (set out in full on p. 41) is too 
remote from P.’s sequence of thought 
to be convincing. 

This notice touches only general 
points in a closely packed essay. In- 
evitably there is much to disagree with, 
but Dr. Verdenius’s discussion is sen- 
sible and thoroughgoing throughout. 
The bibliography should include a refer- 
ence to the fullest edition of P. (Diels’s 
Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta, 
Berlin, 1901). A word of praise is due to 
Dr. A. Fontein for the readable English 
translation. 

A. H. Coxon. 

University of Edinburgh. 


ARISTOTLE ON SOCRATES 


Th. DEMAN: Le Témoignage d’ Aristote 
sur Socrate. Pp. 138. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1942. Paper, 4o fr. 


PROFESSOR Deman has collected, trans- 
lated, and commented on forty-one pas- 
sages bearing upon the life and opinions 
of Socrates and the nature of the 
Xwxparixot Adyo. An introduction of 
some dozen pages reviews the opinions 
of scholars, from Zeller to the present 
day, on the general value of Aristotle’s 
evidence on Socrates. Then, after deal- 
ing with a few passages whose evidence 
is either indirect (in the sense that 
Aristotle mentions obiter dicta of another) 
or doubtful (in the sense of belonging to 
spurious or doubtfully authentic works), 
the author comes to the main part of 
his work, which falls into two unequal 
sections, ‘ Textes d’intérét divers’ (XII- 


XXIV) and ‘Les grandes positions 
Socratiques’ (XX V-—XLI). 

As most of the texts are familiar 
enough, it is unnecessary here to recall 
their purport. Broadly speaking, the 
most important refer to Socrates’ con- 
tribution to the ‘Theory of Ideas’ and 
to his identification of Virtue with 
Knowledge. D. finds a greater degree 
of value and accuracy on the former 
point, and his conclusions are close to 
those of Sir David Ross in his edition of 
the Metaphysics ; on the latter he recog- 
nizes, and carefully examines in respect 
of each text or group of texts, an ‘in- 
souciance historique’ which has long 
been detected in Aristotle’s reports of 
Platonic doctrine, and recently exa- 
mined in detail, so far as concerns the 
pre-Socratics, by Professor Cherniss. Yet 
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70 
D.’s judgement of Aristotle is sym- 
pathetic : he will not allow the charge of 
‘infidélité’ or ‘déformation’; the texts 
do give real information about Socrates, 
but ‘it is for us to undertake the work 
of interpretation, if we expect from 
Aristotle’s texts that information which 
it was not his primary purpose to 
give’. 

An extreme instance of what less 
kindly critics might call distortion is in 
XXXIX, where Socrates appears as a 
full-blown ethical determinist ; this is 
from the Magna Moralia, which D. 
regards as Aristotelian in substance, 
though not, aswe haveit, from Aristotle’s 
pen ; and he convincingly disengages the 
residue of truth from the falsehood in 
this passage as in others. 

It would be an interesting exercise to 
determine whether Aristotle’s historical 
‘insouciance’ is much greater than 
Plato’s; it is certainly more obvious, 
and probably more frequent. Some re- 
marks by F. M. Cornford on this topic 
may be recalled: ‘A modern reader... 
will expect a philosopher who criticises 
another philosopher to feel himself 
bound by the historical question, what 
that other philosopher actually meant. 
But neither Plato nor Aristotle is 
writing the history of philosophy ; rather 
they are philosophising, and concerned 
only to obtain what light they can from 
any quarter. He can never assume, as 
a matter of course, that the construc- 
tion they put upon the doctrines of 
other philosophers is faithful to his- 
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toric fact’ (Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 


. 31). 

That Aristotle’sreportson Socratesare 
exclusively derived from Xenophon and 
the Platonic dialogues the author firmly 
refuses to believe; and he justly re- 
marks that we have not said the last 
word abouta piece of Aristotle’s evidence 
when we have pointed to some passage 
or other in a dialogue from which it 
might seem to be derived. -Nor should 
too much be made of the fact that Socra- 
tes had been dead for over thirty years 
when Aristotle joined the Academy; it 
may well be, as D. says, that his persona- 
lity had left ‘an impression sufficiently 
vivid to awake in the young Stagirite 
a profound admiration and a lasting 
memory’. This suggestion occurs in close 
connexion with another, perhaps more 
dubious, that the famous description of 
the in the Nicomachean 
Ethics owes some of its features to So- 
crates. Incidentally, the text (XIII) of 
Rhet. 1398*24-6 appears unsatisfactory : 
for how can inability to requite evil 
treatment constitute 

Although the book does not propound, 
and would not be expected to propound, 
anything very novel, its arrangement 
and classification of material is good and 
helpful, its criticisms of previous and 
contemporary scholars are courteous 
and temperate, its argument is clear, 
its conclusions are reasonable and some- 
times rightly dubitative. 

R. HACKFORTH. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


PLUTARCH’S RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


Guy Soury: La Démonologie de Plu- 
tarque. Essaisur les idées religieuses et 
les mythes d’un Platonicien éclectique. 
(Collection d’Etudes Anciennes.) Pp. 
242. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1942. 
Paper, too fr. 


OnE looks at the date and place of this 
publication with admiration. The paper 
is of a quality which has been for long 
unknown to the book trade in England ; 
the format and printing are admirable. 
It is tiresome, but in accord with 
national custom, that although there are 
three indexes to passages and authors 


quoted, there is no general index. Then 
one cannot help admiring the detach- 
ment of the writer who, while kingdoms 
were falling around him, has pursued 
relentlessly the analysis of the relevant 
passages in Plutarch’s Moralia (mainly, 
of course, the treatises contained in 
Prickard’s Oxford translation, Plutarch, 
Selected Essays, ii, with the de Is. et 
Os.). The author knows his Plutarch 
and is a good and industrious scholar. 
But it may be doubted if there is 
very much which is both new and true 
to be found out about Plutarch’s 
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demonology. The conclusion of this 
rather elaborate monograph does not 
amount to a great deal more than what 
I wrote as a summary of common 
knowledge on the subject twenty years 
ago. Of Platonists like Plutarch I said 
‘Their solution of how to reconcile 
polytheistic practice with philosophical 
monotheism was to identify the gods of 
popular polytheism with daemons. But 
further than this, it was admitted that 
daemons, all of whom, though incor- 
poreal, shared the imperfections neces- 
sarily resulting from contact with the 
world of mutability, were both good and 
bad. Here was a rival explanation to 
Stoic allegory for the crudities of mytho- 
logy, for historical instances where an 
oracular god had been proved to lie, 
and also for savage or revolting forms 
of primitive ritual.’ I confess that a 
good part of the book, while impeccable 
research by the approved methods, 
seemed a little like a laborious proof of 


what everybody knows, and I personally 
found more interesting the discussion of 
their eschatological and psychological 
ideas in the myths of the de fac. in orb. 
lun. and the de ser. num. vin., which 
form the concluding chapters of the 
treatise. Here and there one could, of 
course, find details with which to dis- 
agree. For example, as indicated in my 
note to Plutarch, Q.G. 12, I should not 
agree that the burning of the hut at 
Septerion was correctly to be explained 
as the burning of the Delphic dragon’s 
lair. In the closing chapters, again, the 
author seems dangerously inclined to 
connect any idea for which he can find 
Orphic authority with the mysteries, in 
my view a non sequitur. But by and 
large the monograph is undoubtedly a 
piece of careful work by’ an accurate 
scholar of wide knowledge and good 
sense. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 
King’s College, London. 


LUCRETIUS 


T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri 
Sex. Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary by William Ellery 
LEONARD and Stanley Barney SMITH. 
Pp. ix+886; 8 plates. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 
Cloth, $5. 


Tuts is a very big book, partly for the 
excellent reason that the type is large and 
well spaced and the commentary marches 
grandly across the page beneath with no 
parsimonious splitting into columns. 
The edition is the joint work of two 
Lucretian scholars who joined forces 
some fifteen years before publication ; 
Mr. Leonard, author of the translation 
of L. in ‘Everyman’s Library’, is 
primarily responsible for the General 
Introduction, Mr. Smith for the Text, 
Commentary, and Introduction to the 
Text. One is left with a suspicion that 
when they agreed to collaborate they 
reached a compromise on the nature of 
their edition which did not wholly re- 
concile divergent aims. The General 
Introduction is intended for those new 
to L., and the commentary, in which 
Greek is always quoted in translation, 


is admirably suited to the beginner or 
to the maturer student whose intelli- 
gence is greater than his knowledge of 
Latin. But Mr. Smith is interested in 
the text ; not only has he worked from . 
the published facsimiles of the chief 
manuscripts but he ‘has had recourse to 
photostatic prints or microfilms of the 
humanistic codices’, and he has written 
a full-dress discussion of the textual 
tradition. Yet the edition lacks an ap- 
paratus criticus, and Mr. Smith is denied 
complete fulfilment. This lack is no 
doubt an error in the right direction, 
since in most editions the space given to 
textual matters is proportioned to the 
editor’s interest in the subject rather. 
than the reader’s. But a volume of these 
dimensions ought to inform us whether 
we are reading the words of a manu- 
script or the guess of a scholar ; this can 
usually be discovered from the com- 
mentary, but not always; at ii. 1174 
there is nothing to show that while 
capulum was probably written by L. it 
was Vossius who put it into our text, 
and at vi. 804 there is no hint that both 
domans and febris are conjectures. 


oF 
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Of previous editors Mr. Smith finds 
Diels the most congenial, though this 
text differs from his at many points, and 
usually for the better; he has printed 
some half-dozen of Housman’s emenda- 
tions, and when the text is hopelessly 
corrupt he is ready to admit it. But 
there are two characteristics of Diels 
which he has developed even further, a 
reluctance to tamper with the manu- 
script order of lines, and a readiness to 
accept eccentric spellings as archaic. 
Thus not only is the manuscript order 
retained at iv. 26-53, which, as Mewald 
showed, is clearly right, but i. 44-9 is 
printed without a warning sign, though 
Diels brackets the lines and the rest 
reject them as inserted from 1i. 646-51. 
Though the transpositions of Brieger 
and Giussani may rarely be justified, 
they often indicate a real obscurity in 
the connexion of thought ; it is a weak- 
ness of this edition that little attention 
is given to these difficulties, or to the 
problem of structure as a whole. Ob- 
viously there is no good reason for spell- 
ing L. as though he were Quintilian, and 
the evidence of inscriptions does sug- 
gest that the manuscripts of L. preserve 
a number of contemporary spellings. 
Yet it may be doubted whether those 
for whom this edition is mainly intended 
will be grateful for guogantur, co quead, 
meror, and vensicula, still less for at 
masquerading as ad, even though they 
heighten the Lucretian flavour. 

The commentary is more suitable than 
any yet published, not only for beginners 
or for those whose Latin has rusted, but 
for all who wish to read L. rather than 
to study his problems, which is to say 
practically everyone except the pro- 
fessional scholar. Rare forms are noted, 
points which might escape attention are 
well brought out, very clear and un- 
ambiguous renderings are given of diffi- 
cult passages, while the explanations of 
the subject-matter, together with full 
quotation of illustrative passages from 
Latin writers and translations of Greek, 
are usually adequate for intelligent read- 
ing. But there is a danger, not perhaps 
a very serious one, that L. may be made 
to appear easier than he really is. For 
example, it might be mentioned that 


there is more than one way of taking 
such a passage as ii. 21-3. Similarly the 
difficulties of Epicurean thought are 
sometimes passed over rather lightly; 
references are given to the relevant 
pages of Bailey and Burnet, but that is 
not always enough. The curious theory 
of material yet immortal gods deserves 
a little space ; the reader will find a refer- 
ence to the crucial passage of the De 
Natura Deorum, ‘too long to quote’, 
but no hint of what surprises are in store. 
Few will wish to explore further the 
mystery of homoeomeries, but a refer- 
ence should have been given to Corn- 
ford’s articles in C.Q. xxiv which clear 
up many of the difficulties. On the 
literary side there are abundant parallels 
from ancient and modern languages, 
many of them novel and apt. 

The introduction, which runs to 189 
pages, is itself a book. The first go 
pages, which are mainly by Mr. Leonard, 
discuss the life, times, and sources of 
the poet ; he asks himself the right ques- 
tions, and though he can hardly hope to 
contribute much that is new to the 
answers, what he writes is fresh and 
interesting. His style assumes, perhaps, 
more intimacy than all readers are 
anxious to grant, and a perilous ac- 
quaintance with psycho-analysis lends 
wings to his fancy, but it does not lead 
him either to dogmatism or to folly. L. 
‘talks like a man who knows how ter- 
rible it is to be bound, how magnificent 
to be free. But he talks like a man 
whose freedom was not only dearly won, 
but sternly defended and still ever to 
be fought for.’ That is a just conclusion, 
however reached. 

In the remaining pages Mr. Smith treats 
at length of the history and character 
of the text, accepting Duvau’s theory of 
an Insulararchetype. He deals minutely 
with style and diction, and though his 
long lists of words are not stimulating 
reading, he ends with an able appreciation. 

The Short Bibliography mentions 
Diels and Merrill but not Giussani, 
Regenbogen but not Sellar or Sikes or 
Santayana, though reference is made in 
footnotes to some of the neglected works. 

D. W. Lucas. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 
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FOUR EPICS 


C. M. Bowra: From Virgil to Milton. 
Pp. viii+248. London: Macmillan, 
1945. Cloth, 15s. net. 


THE ‘midday Bowra’—a description of 
more sprightliness than justice, and 
prompted perhaps by the envy of slow 
workers for fast—is full of good things. 
But excellent though the individual 
items of the menu are, it is doubtful 
whether they compose a unified meal. 
Dr. Bowra would, I think, have been 
wiser to give us four distinct studies, 
one of each of his chosen epics, and to 
forgo the attempt to co-ordinate them. 

The plan of the book is simple. After 
an introductory chapter, which could 
hardly be better, on ‘Some Character- 
istics of Literary Epic’, there follow 
four on Virgil, Camées, Tasso, and Mil- 
ton. The first and last of these will send 
us all back to traverse familiar ground 
with keener and better illuminated in- 
terest, while the second and third will 
encourage the less widely read of us to 
diminish our ignorance and explore 
ground hitherto less familiar than it 
should be. And we could ask for no 
better guide. But one is conscious at 
times of a sense of strain in the deter- 
mination to correlate the four. And 
what at the end of the book sticks in the 
mind is not, I think, so much a firmer 
conception of a particular literary genre 
as a number of isolated pieces of brilliant 
exposition. There is, for example, a pas- 
sage (pp. 44-9) on the character of Turnus 
and Virgil’s attitude towards him which 
is criticism at its best, and the parallel 
which Dr. Bowra goes on to draw be- 
tween Turnus and Dido is as good. It 
is, again, most refreshing to find a critic 
who will attack the problem of Satan’s 
‘hero-ship’ as primarily an artistic, 
rather than a moral or theological, prob- 
lem (pp. 223-30). ‘In the first four books 
of Paradise Lost Satan almost cuts a 
heroic figure in the high style of epic. 
This Milton must have meant him to 
do’ ; and ‘When Milton decided to write 
a heroic epic in the traditional manner 
with a new purpose he could hardly 
avoid altogether the old type of hero. 
It is true that he disparaged him, but 


4598-20 


none the less he must find some kind of 
place for him.’ This kind of admirable 
critical common-sense puts a good deal 
of recent debate tacitly, but quite firmly, 
in its place. . 

Dr. Bowra is sometimes, I think, de- 
coyed into pieces of special pleading. 
Wishing, for example, to establish a 
parallel between Virgil and Milton, in 
regard to the national leaders and ideals 
of their times, he points out (quite 
justly) that Milton felt a warm regard 
for Cromwell and the English triumphs 
of the Commonwealth. He goes on (p. 
16): ‘Paradise Lost is a transcendental 
dramatisation of the Puritan spirit 
Milton transposes to a vast stage... the 
qualities, the conflicts and ideals which 
stirred him in the high hopes of the 
Commonwealth and in the disillusion- 
ment of the Restoration. To give a 
proper scale to his subject, to show how 
important and universal it is, he goes 
back to the beginning of time and con- 
nects the Fall of the Angels and of Man 
with the difficulties which met him in 
his own days.’ We are here invited to 
suppose that ‘his subject’ is not what 
Milton said it was, but something more 
ephemeral. Or, wishing to show that 
Virgil did not regard war as exciting, 
but odious and horrible, and so wished 
to postpone description of it as long as 
possible, he says (p. 38) that Virgil’s 
first attempt at heroic battle is in Book 
X. However, Dr. Bowra’s honesty is 
too much for him, since two pages later 
Book II is described as Virgil’s ‘most 
sustained and finished scene of battle’. 
Again, one wonders what is the ‘frivo- 
lity of Doric architecture’ which (p. 
234) Milton is supposed (on very dubious 
evidence) to ‘condemn’. 

There are a number of curious mis- 
prints, which can easily be corrected ina 
second edition. Apart from a good many 
inserted, omitted, or misplaced commas 
in the quotations from Paradise Lost 
there are Fontarrabia (p. 22), ‘Hector’ 
for ‘Turnus’ (p. 39, n.), ‘greatest’ pitch 
for ‘highest’ pitch (p. 197), and ‘To’ 
offices of Love for ‘In’ offices . . . (p. 
209). And surely it is Dido’s and Anna’s 
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tears, not Aeneas’, which volvuntur ina- 
nes (p. 58, n.). Finally, there is a some- 
what irritating index, evidently con- 
structed on the principle of giving all 
names of authors, or of anonymous 
poems, but not topics or characters— 
even at this Du Bartas is omitted and so 
is one important reference to Dryden. 
Thus we can easily remind ourselves, if 
we want to, that Antonio Ferreira was 
“ urging poets to celebrate their country’s 
history in epic song ’, or that Castiglione 
wrote Jl Cortigiano, or that Lorenzo 
Valla translated Homer into Latin, or 


that Donatus expatiated on the moral 
lessons to be drawn from the Aeneid; 
but if we want to refresh our memories 
—a more profitable pleasure—of what 
Dr. Bowra himself has to say about 
Turnus or Dido or Armida, or Camées’s 
use of his divinities, or Tasso’s attitude 
towards love, or the clash in Milton be- 
tween artist and theologian, the index 
offers no help. 

These, however, are matters of detail. 
The book as a whole is straightforward, 
stimulating, and illuminating. 

M. R. RIDLEY. 


HORACE 


L. P. Witkinson: Horace and his Lyric 
Poetry. Pp. ix+185. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


To undertake to analyse and assess the 
qualities that make a great lyric poet is 
to essay no easy task, especially when 
the poet whose work is in question 
seems to rely more upon technique than 
upon inspiration and emotion. This is 
the task which this book attempts to 
perform. It is the work of an urbane 
and sensitive scholar who has read 
widely and pondered what he has read, 
and who has the ability to commend his 
conclusions in an easy and persuasive 
style. He does not attempt to isolate 
Horace’s lyric gift either from his per- 
sonality or from his other literary 
activities. There is an admirably con- 
cise and accurate chapter on his life 
and works (pp. 7-18), a much longer 
chapter on his character and views, full 
of more debatable matter (pp. 19-86), 
before we come to the discussion of 
Horace’s attitude to poetry and to the 
chapter (pp. 123-49) on the Horatian 
Ode, which is the kernel of the book. 
This chapter begins with a series of 
general propositions about the Horatian 
lyric, each of which, though broadly 
true, requires some qualification: the 
Horatian lyric is ‘the product of medi- 
tation rather than immediate emotion’ ; 
it is ‘rarely suggestive or imaginative’ ; 
metaphor plays no great part in it; it 
does not employ ‘a rich or rare dic- 
tion’; and ‘Horace did not write what 


is now known as “‘beauty-poetry”’.’ 
Beside this can be set a kind of nature 
symbolism, ‘the depicting of natural 
phenomena as symbolic of human ex- 
perience’, sometimes, for example, typi- 
fying old age: on this there are some 
interesting and suggestive pages (126 ff.), 
though it is admitted that it is not ‘at 
all common in Horace’s work’. Against 
these qualities, largely negative, are set 
(pp. 132 ff.) ‘the perfect control under 
which the poems were devised’ ; their 
‘dramatic’ quality, ‘reinforced... 
with a wealth of appropriate gesture’ 
(in saying with regard to the gestures of 
reciters ‘we may suppose’, the author 
has overlooked Stat. S. iii. 5. 64 ff.); 
‘the element of surprise’. But ‘the 
unique quality” of the Odes is ‘due 
more to words than to thought, and for 
it we have ultimately to thank the 
Roman training in oratory’. To this is 
owing Horace’s ‘artistic use of language’ 
and ‘the architectural construction of 
his sentences’, his smoothness and the 
music of his verse, reinforced by skilful 
alliteration; subject and language are 
welded together by the careful use of 
onomatopoeia and the choice of a metre 
to suit the thought. 

This summary, of course, gives no 
adequate idea of the careful way in 
which each of the points is developed. 
On each the author has a good deal to 
say and says it well, and there is much 
detailed illustration and analysis, always 
discerning and often convincing. But it 
does not carry us the whole way; and 
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while there is much truth in Housman’s 
dictum that poetry is not what is said 
but the way in which it is said, the 
analysis of a poet’s technique, while in- 
dispensable in any study of his art, is 
only part of the task of the critic. Mr. 
Wilkinson is, of course, aware of this 
and calls attention to the ingenium, the 
mens. diuinior which Horace himself 
postulated as the greatest character- 
istic of the real poet. On p. 57 he writes 
of the high ‘romantic’ beauty of iii. 25. 
8 ff., and on p. 124 he gives similar 
instances of poetic imagination in iii. 
27. 29 ff. and iii. 1. 37 ff. There is room 
for further treatment of this in discuss- 
ing the callida iunctura which Horace 
(A.P. 46 ff.) stresses as a means of 
raising simple language to true poetic 
height. There are many instances of 
this zunctura in the Odes, and two of 
them are worth considering as they are 
quoted, though not for this purpose, by 
the author. On p. 154 he quotes with 
approval Lord Lytton’s translation of 
the Postumus Ode (ii. 14) in which 
Horace’s 


neque harum quas colis arborum 
te praeter inuisas cupressos 
ulla, breuem dominum sequetur 


is translated 
one tree alone of all thy woodlands, 


Loathed cypress, faithful found, 
Shall follow to the last the brief-lived lord. 


The translator is driven to the violent 


expedient of inserting his own com- 
ment ‘faithful found’, which he quite 
rightly feels to be implicit in the lines, 
to express what Horace by a subtler art 
has conveyed in the choice and the 
arrangement of his words. The cypress 
which Postumus tends, though he 
loathes it, will after all be the one tree 
which will follow to his last home the 
master whom it knew only for so short 
a time. The translation of breuem by 
‘short-lived’ is, of course, to miscon- 
ceive the point. The same (or a similar) 
effect is sometimes attained by a single 
word. On p. 156 the ode iii. 30 is quoted 
as an instance of Horace’s use of the 
plain ‘straightforward speech, eipo- 
pévm’. But the grace and ease of the 
language are raised in a flash to a higher 
plane when in 
scandet cum tacita uirgine pontifex 


Horace by that one adjective supplies 
the imaginative touch which transforms 
the whole into high poetry. 

Mr. Wilkinson has found room for a 
short discussion of the Ars Poetica and 
the fragments of Philodemus, and for 
some suggestive remarks on transla- 
tions of the Odes and on the influence 
of Horace in European literature; and 
can be congratulated on having put 
many a familiar passage into a new 


tting. 
R. M. HENRY. 
University of St. Andrews. 


THE OLYMPIC VICTOR AND THE POET 


Dag NorBERG : L’Olympionique, Le Poéte 
et leur Renom Eternel: Contribution a 
l’étude de l’ode I, 1 d’Horace. Pp. 42. 
Uppsala: Lundeqvist, 1945. Paper, 
kr. 1,75. 

THE author’s thesis may be summed up 

as follows. It is generally agreed that 

Horace’s Ode i. 1 was written in 23 as 

proem to Books i-iii. Of the various 

ideals of life there glanced at, two stand 
apart, that of the Olympic victor 

(clearly derived from Greek literature) 

and that of the poet. These two are 

cognate, and alone suggest specifically 

Pindaric influence, such as had already 

been apparent in ili. 4 (28 B.c.) andi. 12 

(before 25 B.c.), and was to be strong in 


Book iv. The poem indicates how 
Horace’s idea that he was not merely 
poeta but uates had come to the front 
of his mind by the time he finished 
Books i-iii; he had imbibed Pindaric 
ideas ‘sur la grandeur de la poésie, sur la 
dépendance du poéte a Il’égard des 
Dieux, sur son réle de détenteur de la 
sagesse divine, sur sa gloire immortelle’ ; 
and Pindar’s idea of the poet was in- 
dissolubly bound up with his idea of the 
victor in the games (p. 40). As usual, 
Horace has added something of his own, 
elevating the greatness and immortal 
glory ascribed by Pindar to the victor 
and poet, in language coloured by 
Posidonian Stoicism, into a life among 
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the gods. Any idea that the ode is 
ironical is misconceived. 

The exposition is a model of clarity 
and good sense, and with most of it one 
must agree ; but it is vulnerable at one 
important point. On p. 25 we read that 
the parallelism has long been recognized 
between ‘sunt quos ... palma... 
nobilis terrarum dominos euehit ad 
deos’ and ‘me doctarum ederae praemia 
frontium dis miscent superis’, and that 
the expressions euehit ad deos and dis 
miscent ‘séparent nettement |’olympio- 
nique et le poéte des autres idéals 
décrits. .. .. But what verb governs 
hunc (1. 7) and illum (1. 9)? Even with 
the vulgate punctuation accepted by 
Norberg it is still cwwat euehitque ad deos 
(understood), so there is no such separa- 
tion of the Olympic victor from the 


Roman political candidate and mer- 
chant. But in fact the vulgate punctua- 
tion is probably wrong (after sunt qui 
we should expect est quem, not hunc... 
illum ...). The stop should be trans- 
ferred from deos to nobilis (Rutgers; 
Vollmer). The force of twuat then car- 
ries on to the end of line 5,! and at line 6 
a new sentence begins, with euehit ad 
deos governing hunc ... illum... and 
having no connexion with the Olympic 
victor. 
L. P. WILKINSON. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


! For infinitive and noun in the same sentence 
as subject to iuuat compare iv. 1. 29-32. For the 
loose addition of subjects at the end of the sentence 
compare the parallel five-line opening sentence of 
the companion piece, iii. 30. I owe these parallels 
to the late Professor Housman. 


OVID 


Hermann FRANKEL: Ovid: A Poet 
between Two Worlds. (Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures, Vol. XVIII.) Pp. 
ix+282. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press (Cam- 
bridge : University Press), 1945. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

TuIs work is divided into two parts, the 

lectures (pp. 1-163) and the notes (pp. 

167-255). Asis usual in Sather Lectures, 

the quotations are given in translation, 

and a very plain translation it is. But 
take away Ovid’s Latin and what do 
you leave him? More: than the past 
century would allow, in Professor Fran- 
kel’s submission. ‘It may be interesting, 
for instance, more closely to determine 
Ovid’s position amid the shifting lines, 
rising and falling and crossing one an- 
other, of historical evolution. His liter- 
ary personality is more complex and 
more dynamic than his portrait as 
drawn by the consensus of scholars 
would make us believe. For one thing, 
his poetry had a special and lasting ap- 
peal to the Christian era. No doubt in 
some ways Ovid’s writings mark the 
beginning decline of Antiquity; should 
they not also contain elements indicat- 
ing the emergence of a new world? If 
the question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, Ovid’s poetry will, after all, 


prove to have some deeper signifi- 
cance’ (pp. 2-3). 

With appetites thus whetted we pro- 
ceed to the chapters that follow. We 
find Ovid’s works and the details of his 
life reviewed in chronological order, 
various poems or passages being singled 
out for fuller treatment (e.g. of Amores 
i. 13, i. 7, and iii. 2). This framework, 
though most of the information is avail- 
able in existing works, should prove use- 
ful. But the book must be judged 
mainly by the concomitant criticism 
which attempts to justify the thesis that 
Ovid’s poetry has ‘a deeper significance’ 
and the sub-title ‘A Poet between Two 
Worlds’. 

Was Ovid ‘one of those who help pre- 
pare the passage from Antiquity to 
Christianity’ (p. 5)? It is true that the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries read 
him with avidity, but surely this was 
due to their love of romance rather than 
to their Christian spirit. Professor 
Frankel is at pains to emphasize any- 
thing in Ovid that looks like ‘loving- 
kindness’. The precepts of Ars Ama- 
tora ii ‘add up to a recommendation of 
constant loving care and thoughtful, 
patient, humble devotion; and yet, 
under the pretense that a war game is 
being taught, natural and spontaneous 
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tenderness is presented in the garb 
of cunning shrewdness’—this on the 
strength of such passages as ll. 287-336 
(pp. 59-61). Ovid’s advice to cultivate 
the mind as a second line of attraction 
against the day when physical beauty 
fades (Il. 107 ff.) is compared with Plato’s 
praise of homosexual love as a powerful 
agent for perfecting the soul (p. 62). 
Allegory is brought into play, though 
without medieval abandon. The Pyg- 
malion story really indicates that Ovid 
‘saw that our ideals are not to be found 
in life as it is, but are to be projected by 
us into our individual lives’ (p. 35). Io 
moves us because we know what it is 
to try to escape from ourselves (p. 80). 
Narcissus is ‘too much prepossessed 
with his own self to share it with others’, 
while Echo ‘has no self of her own which 
she might share’ (p. 85). In Am. i. 7 the 
poet repents of having laid violent hands 
on his mistress. It is not only his con- 
trition that presages the new world: ‘it 
was then, as he saw her tears streaming, 
that he realized his guilt (59) ; but some- 
thing also came to pass at the moment. 
To express it in our terms, her anguish 
flashed over to his own soul, and he was 
one with her in a sudden unison of emo- 
tion. Ovid, to describe the occurrence, 
has coined one of the most astounding 
lines to come out of pagan antiquity: 


sanguis erat lacrimae quas dedit illa meus. 


. . . The identities of the lovers have 
been merged in a mystic union’ (p. 21). 
On the strength of this passage and a 
few others (Her. xiii. 80; Met. xi. 700, 
xiii. 495; cf. Met. iv. 285-388; p. 183, 
n. 37) Professor Frankel suggests that 
‘a fundamental shift had taken place 
in the history of the human mind’ with 
the recognition that a person might 
become identical with some other self 
temporarily (p. 21). At Hercules’ apothe- 
osis (Met. xi. 262 ff.) Ovid says, ‘nothing 
was left in him that stemmed from his 
mother’s image, only Jove’s imprint did 
he keep’. This presages Tertullian’s 


doctrine of the double nature of Christ 
(p. 82). Again (p. 262) ‘there seems to 
be a touch of flagellation in Ovid’s 
raging against his own verse-children, 
‘flesh of my flesh’. (Credat Freudeus 


Apella!) It is on such evidence that 
Professor Frankel detects in Ovid (who 
at the moment of the Annunciation was 
deep in the Ars Amatoria) a forerunner 
of Christianity. 

For the rest, Ovid’s alleged moder- 
nity rests on ‘his habit of moving on 
more than one plane of reality’ (p. 263). 
‘In the Amores, actuality was overlaid 
with illusions. In the Art of Love, deli- 
cate devotion was half hidden behind 
scientific presumption. In the Meta- 
morphoses, life-like human dramas were 
presented in a setting of miraculous 
happenings. In the Fast, friendly 
scepticism cloaked itself, but not com- 
pletely so, in credulous observance’ (p. 
151). Ovid was ‘haunted by the prob- 
lem of reality, and the different planes 
of reality, all through his career’ (p. 17). 
Is this not a mumbo-jumbo way of say- 
ing that he represented love as fond, 
delighted in irony, lived in his imagina- 
tion? It is hard to see any special 
modernity in this, or indeed in his ‘open- 
ness to the phenomena of fluid identity’ 
(p. 263), alleged to be one reason for his 
choice of the Metamorphoses as a sub- 
ject, the theme giving ‘ample scope for 
displaying the phenomena of insecure 
and fleeting identity, of a self divided in 
itself and spilling over into another self’ 
(p. 99). Did Ovid really, unaided by the 
German language, anticipate the mysti- 
fications of German philosophy? 

The second part of the book is ad- 
dressed to scholars also. These miscel- 
laneous notes contain much that is 
useful and suggestive, and are by far 
the most valuable part of the work. To 
select a few examples, there is an ad- 
mirable protest against the use of 
‘rhetoric’ without definition as a term 
of abuse (pp. 167-9); an interesting 
reminiscence of André Gide is quoted 
a propos a suggestion that the idea of 
metamorphosis may be sexual (p. 220) ; 
some striking verbal effects are analysed 
on p. 225; and the possibility that the 
story of Hippolytus (Met. xv. 493-546) 
is coloured by the prospect of the poet’s 
own banishment is discussed on pp. 
226-8. 

The time for a revaluation of Ovid has 
indeed come. The Romantic Movement 
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eclipsed him and turned the enthusiasm 
and labours of scholars elsewhere. But 
let us not revive him under false colours. 
As Mr. Higham has emphasized, his 
standards were aesthetic, not moral. It 
is idle, too, to discuss his originality, 
when we possess next to nothing of 
Hellenistic Love Elegy or Aetia or Meta- 
morphoses. There would seem to be 
two promising lines of approach, neither 
concerned with making out that he was 
a deeper or better character than has 
been supposed: first, a demonstration, 
with abundant quotation in Latin, of 
what it is that can make Ovid at his best 
enjoyable reading for us—the verbal dex- 
terity, the irony and wit, the social satire, 
the variety of invention, the psycho- 
logical insight, the breath-taking shocks, 
the baroque grandiosities, and the 
rococo graces of this Oscar Wilde of the 
Augustan Age ; and secondly, a study of 
what it was in his work that appealed 
to the Middle Ages on the one hand and 
to the Renaissance on the other. 

The present work barely touches on 


either of these themes. As to the first, 
we are told, for instance, that the Meta- 
morphoses are ‘lighted up with a goodly 
dose of a priceless humor’ (p. 85), but 
one would hardly gather from these 
lectures what fun Ovid can be. There is 
even a strong suspicion of prudery,! 
fatal for any approach to the Ars Ama- 
toria. As to the second, Professor 
Frankel disclaims having studied it in 
detail (p. 169). Some idea of the scope 
may be gained from C. S. Lewis’s The 
Allegory of Love. 

This well-produced book has done a 
service in marshalling facts, and may do 
more in provoking discussion ; but the 
field remains open. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


t ‘Only one of his more modern qualities is given 
free range in the Art: his gift for sympathetic 
understanding of the concerns of others. That 
trait somewhat mellows the crudities of the advice 
which the author dispenses, and makes the reader 
more willing to take the poet’s worldly wisdom in 
good part’ (p. 57). 

See also p. 71, and n. 1 to Ch. II on p. 208. 


THE BUDE PRUDENTIUS 


Prudence. Tome I: Cathemerinon Liber 
(Livre d’Heures). Texte établi et 
traduit par M. LAVARENNE. Pp. xxxix 
+153. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1943. Paper, 45 fr. 

Tus volume begins with a useful and 

interesting introduction (substantially 

reprinted from Lavarenne’s edition of 
the Psychomachia) dealing with Pru- 
dentius’ life, the good and bad features 
of his poetry, his significance for the 
reconciliation between Christianity and 
the classical literature, his fame in sub- 
sequent centuries, and then passing to 
an account of the manuscripts and a list 
of editions. The section on the manu- 
scripts follows Bergman. They number 
more than 300, though only a small pro- 
portion of them contain the complete 
works ; and they cover a wide period of 
time, one (A) belonging to the sixth 
century and written perhaps not much 
more than a hundred years after the 

poet’s death, and part of another (B), 

which, however, is available for only a 

small portion of the hymns, to the 


seventh. Bergman first carried through 
the enormous labour of a complete sur- 
vey, and Lavarenne adopts his classi- 
fication. The text is naturally based on 
that of Bergman’s edition (Vienna, 
1926), but does not go so far in loyalty 
to the oldest manuscript either in read- 
ing or in orthography. For example, at 
12. 130 Lavarenne keeps the traditional 
grex inmolatorum tener, where Bergman 
introduced inmaculatorum from AB and 
suggested, for the sake of the metre, 
that the right reading, or at any rate the 
right pronunciation, might be immacla- 
torum ; again, Lavarenne does not adopt 
the spelling Hisus for Jesus, or f for ph. 
The apparatus criticus gives the essen- 
tials from Bergman, with occasional 
references to later work. A problem is 
presented at a number of places where 
the text given by A appears in ninth- 
and tenth-century. manuscripts in a 
radically altered form, and in some cases 
at least it looks as if the motive had to 
do with doctrine. The most striking is 
in Cath. 10, where a passage of eight 
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lines (9-16) has been rewritten. Un- 
fortunately B is not here in evidence, 
but the later version is such that it is 
hardly possible to imagine it as the work 
of an interpolator of Carolingian times, 
and Bergman seems right in assigning 
it to an early date. Lavarenne does not 
refer to the suggestion (cf. Klingner, 
Gnomon, vi. 42) that here at any rate it 
was Prudentius himself who rewrote, 
because what he had first published 
(about the soul and death) was too sug- 
gestive of pagan philosophies. If the 
new stanzas are not by Prudentius, they 
are first-class imitation. 

The translation (a few of the hymns 
are done into unrhymed verse, the rest 
into prose) is plain, careful, and accu- 
rate. It is true that Prudentius is some- 
times obscure ; there is some justice in 
Lavarenne’s remark that he has a 
tendency to ‘improvise’, and one does 
wonder occasionally whether any mean- 
ing was clear to himself. Words came 


easily to him, and his mind was full 
to overflowing of the classical poetry. 
There was all the more need for the 
limae labor, which he does not appear 
to have applied. 

Some of the notes seem to expect not 
only small Latin but small intelligence 
in the reader. At 9. 58 ter quaternis is 
translated by ‘douze’, but a note ex- 
plains that literally it is ‘trois fois 
quatre’; at 12. 10, where Prudentius 
speaks of the star which guided the 
Magi as sola caelum possidens, it is 
pointed out that this is ‘hyperbole poét- 
ique’. Other notes have more interest, 
as when Lavarenne shows how, in deal- 
ing with Biblical stories, Prudentius adds 
touches which belong to the classical 
tradition. Some fuller discussion of the 
literary character of these Christian 
Odes would have been welcome. 


H. J. THOMSON. 
University College, Bangor. 


LIVY 


Léon Catin: En lisant Tite-Live. (Col- 
lection d’Etudes Anciennes.) Pp. 203. 
Paris : Les Belles Lettres, 1944. Paper, 
4o fr. 


‘Hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione 
rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te 
exempli documenta in inlustri posita 
monumento intueri: inde tibi tuaeque 
rei publicae quod imitere capias, inde 
foedum inceptu, foedum exitu, quod 
vites.’ Not only Livy, but generations 
of his readers have found moral in- 
struction in the pages of history. ‘ L’his- 
toire de Tite-Live’, says Catin in his 
literary appreciation of Livy for the 
general reader, ‘est un panégyrique et 
une satire ; elle est surtout un avertisse- 
ment. Pour rester maitre de l’univers, 
il faut que le Romain, constamment, 
reste maitre de lui-méme.’ In the same 
mood we may return to the humanities, 
with Catin, ‘en lisant Tite-Live’. 

Catin aims at interpreting Livy to us 
in Livy’s own words. He is not con- 
cerned with problems of sources and 
composition, historical evaluation, or 
external literary relations. His basis of 
criticism is simple and, up to a point, 


satisfactory. The subject-matter and 
treatment of Livy’s history, whatever 
origins or influences may be traced, are 
determined by Livy’s own choice of 
material and method: interpret him, 
therefore, in his own light. 

The first part of the book contains 
character studies of the chief Livian 
figures. Catin begins appropriately with 
the Roman people in peace and war. 
Then he goes on to the three families 
whose traditions dominated Roman 
thought in the names of Appius Clau- 
dius, Manlius Torquatus, and Decius 
Mus. Next he shows how the generalized 
types of General Ferox and General 
Prudens affect the treatment of such 
men as Flaminius and Varro on the one 
hand, Aemilius Paulus and Fabius on 
the other; this section analyses Livy’s 
description of Cannae. Finally he comes 
to the great individual figures, Hannibal, 
Scipio Africanus, Philip V of Macedon, 
Antiochus the Great, and closes this part 
of the book with Livy’s heroines. 

Catin is subtle in his appreciation of 
character-drawing, and his surveys of 
types and individuals are brilliant ; but 
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this generalizing method has to be 
followed with caution where the charac- 
ter changes considerably during any 
period. In his discussion of the Roman 
soldier Catin does not distinguish clearly 
enough between morale up to the Second 
Punic War and morale after it. 

The second part of the book under- 
takes the task of judging Livy’s literary 
methods, with reference to ‘doublets’, 
variety in presentation, dramatic art, 
depiction of the crowd, use of speeches 
and rhetoric in the narrative. This is 
much more difficult to do without re- 
gard to sources, composition, and out- 
side literary influences. There was no 
need to quote modern critics on the in- 
fluence of Roman rhetoric, Hellenistic 
psychological interpretation, Isocratean 
canons, and Peripatetic technique upon 
the work of Livy; but these important 
contributions could have been more 
systematically used to good effect. 

Under.the title ‘bis repetita placent’ 
Catin discusses the repetition of general 
features and the place of ‘doublets’ in 
Livy’s narrative, which add the colour 
of conscious literary reminiscence to 
situations where history seems to have 
repeated itself. Yet there remains a 
considerable number of instances where 
‘doublets’ have no literary merit, and 
the reason is that the elaboration of the 
old tradition, beginning long before 
Livy, was affected by factors other than 
the purely literary. Catin recognizes the 
part of antiquarian, philological, legal, 
and ethnographical reconstruction in 
Livy’s narrative ; but these elements do 
more than prove Livy’s skilful use of 
variety to hold the reader’s interest: 
they belong to the highly wrought his- 
torical tradition which Livy aimed at 
setting forth in worthy style. Livy’s 
‘reconstructive imagination’ is found 
more in depiction of scenes and inter- 


THE BUDE 

FRONTIN, Les Aqueducs de la Ville de 
Rome. Texte établi, traduit et com- 
menté par Pierre GRIMAL. (Collection 
Budé.) Pp. xxii+113; map. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1944. Paper, 35 fr. 
THIs new and annotated edition of 
Frontinus, De Aquae Ductu Urbis Romae, 


pretation of action than in the arrange- 
ment of basic material. If Catin had 
extended his appreciation of Livy’s nar- 
rative in the Fourth and Fifth Decades 
to comparison with the Polybian original 
where it is extant, he would have had 
even more scope for his analysis and 
better evidence about Livy’s methods: 
for example, in the crowd scene at 
Flamininus’ Isthmian proclamation. 

In regard to Livy’s depiction of the 
crowd it is less than fair to call him 
‘le peintre plutét que l’analyste’. 
While he always paints a dramatic 
scene with strong emotional appeal, he 
rarely misses the opportunity of inter- 
preting the situation or analysing the 
motives of the crowd. This treatment 
is helped by the speeches, as Catin 
points out, which both fit the character 
of the actors and serve as a vehicle for 
his own reflections. It is from this angle 
(‘les confidences au lecteur’) that Catin 
also treats Livy’s citation and discus- 
sion of his sources. This scarcely does 
justice to the important literary prob- 
lem of Livy’s relation to the annalistic 
tradition as a whole, a point that be- 
comes apparent when Catin steps out- 
side the Livian narrative to examine 
how far Livy follows the canons set out 
by Cicero in the De Oratore: his sum- 
mary here is slight because he has not 
gone deep enough in his earlier analysis. 

This estimate of Catin’s book, how- 
ever, must not end on a note of com- 
plaint. He has written a charming, 
sensitive work of literary appreciation, 
which succeeds admirably in introducing 
the general reader to Livy—not least 
by the skilful way in which quotation is 
combined with running analysis, so 
that one moves easily from the escort 
of Catin into the company of Livy. 

A. H. M°DonaLD. 
University of Sydney. 


FRONTINUS 
will be useful for the way in which it 
brings together in one small volume the 
results of much recent research, in par- 
ticular that of Thomas Ashby and Miss 
Van Deman. While M. Grimal has 
found little that is new to add to the 
work of past scholars and archaeologists, 
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it is timely that Frontinus’ treatise 
should be reassessed in the light of their 
findings. 

In re-editing the text, M. Grimal 
claims to have perceived the signs which 
Aly (Rhein. Mus. \xviii, 1913, p. 637) 
suggested might be there that Vaticanus 
Lat. 4498 (V) and Middlehillensis 3706 
(M) derive not from Cassinensis 361 (C), 
as is usually held, but from another 
tradition. To support this he produces 
the evidence of a letter of Poggio, the 
discoverer of C, for the contemporary 
existence of another manuscript at 
Hersfeld (H), from which he suggests 
they may instead be descended. There 
is, however, no evidence that either 
Poggio or his contemporary Panormita, 
who had also heard of its existence, had 
ever seen H or even a copy of it. In 
1451, twenty-five years after they had 
heard of the existence of this and other 
manuscriptsat Hersfeld, Enoch da Ascoli 
went there and returned with copies of 
the other manuscripts, but not appar- 
ently with a copy of the Frontinus. 
These copies now form Vaticanus Lat. 
4498, to which the Frontinus MS. (V) 
whose claims Grimal is upholding ap- 
pears to have been added at a later 
date. There is, therefore, at least an 
element of doubt as to whether H ever 
existed, and, if it did, whether it was 
ever copied. Sabbadini (Stud. Ital. vii, 
1899, p. 129 f.), who originally drew 
attention to the possibility of the exis- 
tence of an independent tradition in the 
manuscripts through H, was fully aware 
of the existence of V 4498 and its in- 
clusion of Frontinus’ work. His con- 
clusion, however, was that if any trace 
of H remained it must be sought for in 
one of the hitherto uncollated manu- 
scripts. Buecheler, who also saw V, de- 
scribed it as ex alio mendoso exemplari 
descriptus in his edition of 1858, and, 
according to Clemens Herschel, had seen 
no reason to alter his mind by 1897. All 
later editors have followed Buecheler, 
and if, therefore, Grimal wishes to 
reverse their opinion, some solid grounds 
for doing so must be shown. It cannot 
be said that these are forthcoming. As 
he himself admits, there are no cases 
where one of the many Jacunae in C can 


be filled either by V or by M, and while 
he agrees that this would be the only 
positive proof of his argument, he has 
failed to realize that the lack of such an 
instance, in the circumstances, also 
militates against it. He is compelled to 
base his position on (i) the occurrence 
of lacunae in V and M where C is clear; 
(ii) the occurrence of different readings 
which cannot readily be explained as 
corruptions or corrections of C ; and (iii) 
the occasional absurdity of some of 
these differences, which he regards as 
the guarantee of their authenticity. 
The examples which he is able to cite 
are not, however, very convincing. The 
reading of a distance in fact correctly 
as undecimum by V and M where C 
reads it incorrectly as decimum (viii. 2) 
is the best example he can produce of 
(ii), and the substitution (xiv. 2) of the 
reading of C adiectiones sex (emended 
by Joconde as early as 1531 to adiectione 
sut) with adiectiones ui in V and adiec- 
tiones uit in M he regards as the best 
example of (iii). It is in fact doubtful 
whether he has produced justification 
even for asserting that V and M do not 
derive ultimately from C, let alone that 
they derive from H. He himself is not, 
indeed, very happy about his argument, 
and in the issue continues to regard C 
as beyond doubt the most reliable, con- 
fining himself eventually to the con- 
clusion that at least V and M should not 
be ignored where C fails. 

The translation into French is ad- 
mirably lucid, although it is possible to 
detect in it reflections of a curious state- 
ment made in the introduction (pp. xv— 
xvi) that the-work is a political treatise 
comparable to Pliny’s Panegyric, and 
that in writing it Frontinus was no more 
than the mouthpiece of the Emperor. 
It is difficult to believe that Grimal can 
really hold this view, particularly in 
view of an earlier remark (p. viii) that 
‘Frontin fut avant tout un personnage 
officiel . . . ses traités le montrent dans 
ses activités administratives’. And it 
contrasts strangely with the view, for 
example, of Ashby (Agueducts of Ancient 
Rome, p. 27) that Frontinus was con- 
cerned to uphold ‘the system of short- 
term officials of the senatorial class 
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rather than the long-term professionals 
of the Imperial Civil Service’, a view 
which has far more evidence to sup- 
port it. 

The notes to the text are full and owe 
much to Ashby. A note on p. 83 on the 
capacity of a fistula guinaria is of inter- 
est as Di Fenizio, whose calculations 
Ashby had accepted, appears to have 
altered them slightly in a ‘Nuova Ap- 
pendice’ (Genio Civile, 20 May 1930) with 
a consequent reduction of nearly 2 per 
cent. in his estimates of daily totals of 
water supplied by the aqueducts. It is 
noticeable that M. Grimal has nowhere 
thought fit to comment on the title of 
the treatise, which Buecheler decided 


should be called ‘De Aquis Urbis 
Romae’, and Krohn (Phil. Woch., 1920, 
p. 1102) thought might be called ‘De 
Aqua Ducta Urbis Romae’. Something 
could profitably have been said about 
this, in spite of Ashby’s categorical 
assertion (op. cit., p. 27) that the cor- 
rect title is that given by C and used 
here, namely ‘De Aquae Ductu Urbis 
Romae’, especially as Grimal has chosen 
to translate this as ‘Les Aqueducs’. 
The book has one or two unfortunate 
misprints, notably on p. xviii, where 
Vaticanus Lat. 4498 is introduced as 
1498, and Middlehillensis 3706 as 1706. 


Oxford. G. R. C. Davis. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS 


B. J. DE JONGE: Ad Apulei Madaurensis 
Metamorphoseon librum secundum 
commentarius exegeticus. Pp. 132. 
Groningen: de Waal, 1941. Paper, 
2 American dollars. 


IN 1938 Professor P. J. Enk launched the 
excellent scheme of a series of doctorate 
theses designed to form a continuous 
commentary on the Metamorphoses. 
The first volume, by Margaretha Molt, 
which covered Book I, was noticed in 
C.R. liii (1939), p. 21. The second, based 
on the same text (Helm’s third edition 
of 1931), follows its predecessor’s lines. 

' In a sensible preface de Jonge criti- 
cizes earlier scholars’ attempts to ana- 
lyse the book’s structure, and takes 
a properly light-hearted view of Apuleius’ 
moral purpose, though his own touch 
is not very light. His judgement on 
points of reading and interpretation is 
good, and the notes, though sometimes 
superfluous, are in the main useful and 
painstaking tabulations of Apuleius’ 
departures from the usages of classical 
prose. His reports of the manuscript 
readings are occasionally loose, and he 
is too apt to comment on Helm’s text 
without pointing out that it rests on 
emendation: he does not, for example, 
remind the reader that in one place in 
c. 4 F has sicubi, not alicubi, that in c. 24 
it has usu perfleto, not super fleto, that in 
c. 27 it has adhsatus, not atratus, and 
crudelitatem, not credulitatem, and that 


in c. 32 it has ad hoc usus, not ad hos usus. 
It is true that these facts can be learnt 
from Helm, but the corrections are not 
all certain, and should not be taken 
for granted. 

His generalizations, though mostly 
trustworthy, are sometimes a little too 
sweeping. For example, Valerius Flaccus 
has in vii. 463 the sense of murmur 
which de Jonge believes (p: 17) to be 
unknown before Apuleius: in the note 
on probi Milonis (p. 36) he states of 
‘classical writers’ what is true only of 
writers of prose: the assertion on p. 74 
that in Apuleius the words nec mora 
cum are always (except for one future) 
followed by the historical present is 
false, for the perfect follows in two pas- 
sages of iii. 2, and in the lines on which 
he is commenting inquit may well be 
perfect too. He should not call (pp. 17 
and 22) prorsus ferali, prorsus aquilint, 
or prorsus caelestium archaistic substi- 
tutes for classical superlatives, and he 
is wrong in assuming that the ingenious 
use of neruus in c. 16 involves dropping 
the bow metaphor. One note, that on 
aurum coruscans in c. 9, ‘Est appositio 
ad capillos’, seems unintelligible. 

There are many slight misprints, the 
worst being a duplicated passage on 
p. 86, which has expelled the business 
end of a quotation from Tibullus: and 
it is charitable to assume that ‘ per Nilum 
incrementem’ on p. 110 is a misprint 
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too. De Jonge breaks readily into 
English, and he knows our language so 
well that ‘infortunate’ and ‘thruth’ 
may also be laid at the printer’s door, 
but the note on cenas et partes in c. 24 
‘Vertas ‘‘a meal of rests’’’ must be his 
own. 


Most of these criticisms are trivial, 
and the book is a good book. It will be 
well if the series is continued to the end 
of the Metamorphoses. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PAPYROLOGY IN HOLLAND 


Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava. (I) The 
Warren Papyni. Edited by M. Davin, 
B. A. VAN GRONINGEN, J.C. VAN OVEN. 
Pp. xii+74; 6 plates. (II) Einige 
Wiener Papyrit. Bearbeitet von E. 
BOSWINKEL. Pp. viii+76; 6 plates. 
(IIIa) Some Oxford Papyri. Edited 
by E. P. WEGENER. Text. Pp. xii+ 
93. Leiden: Brill, 1941, 1942, 1942. 
Paper, 15, 15, 25 (to subscribers 12, 12, 
20) gulden. 

It is remarkable that under German 

occupation the University of Leyden 

(closed for refusal to ‘co-operate’) 

should have started a new papyrological 

series. These three volumes, excellently 
edited and well printed on paper of fine 
quality, do credit to the University and 
to their editors. The Warren papyri, 

a private collection acquired by the late 

Mr. E. P. Warren, were, on Mrs. Hunt’s 

suggestion, presented to the Leyden 

Papyrological Institute by their new 

owner, Mr. H. Asa Thomas. Many of 

them had been edited by the late Pro- 
fessor Hunt, but these are republished 

here along with the rest, and it is a 

great convenience to have the whole 

collection, fully indexed, in one volume. 

The edition is a joint one by students of 

the Institute under the supervision of 

the three editors named. All the papyri 
are documentary except the last, an ex- 
tremely interesting collection of magical 

and astrological texts. The note on 1. 29 

may be commended to theologians for 

its reference to 1 Cor. xvi. 9, and that on 

], 32 provides a parallel to Theocr. ii. 3, 

10, 159, if the editors’ xara@Jwy is cor- 

rect, but, though @ seems to me better 

than Hunt’s f, what precedes looks 
more like his than 7a. Before 

ovrws (o¥rw edd.) seems clear. In 1. 27 

Aapdovpy is a misprint for 
The documents include several of in- 

terest. In discussing 2, a notification of 


birth, the editors advance the view, 
against Bickermann, that registration of 
sons born between two census years was 
not compulsory. The absence, with one 
curious exception, of returns in the case 
of girls is perhaps an argument on the 
other side; the returns must have been 
for fiscal purposes, and can it be sup- 
posed that parents made them volun- 
tarily? On 7, several tax-receipts by 
three different officials, it may be noted 
that the practice of using a roll for suc- 
cessive receipts, often for differing taxes, 
was common in the fourth century. In 
the commentary the editors express 
surprise at a fraction of a garment. 
Such fractions of clothing are not un- 
common (cf., e.g., P.Lond. iii. 1259, p. 
239). No. 13 may be noted for its 
religious implications. In 14, another 
interesting but puzzling letter, can 
TemAnpwyevns in 1. 11 f. be taken as a 
(rather ungrammatical) genitive abso- 
lute, ‘she having been paid’ (sc. adrijs) ? 
The translation of ll. 36-9 (‘For we 
have ordered the banker to remit the 
money to the account of Harthonios’) 
is rather straining the Greek (ro yap 
apyupiov 7H tpamedeiry Sia 
Ap@wviov). Is this not rather ‘we have 
paid the money to the banker through 
Harthonios’? In ll. 18-21 there isa refer- 
ence to the payment of 70 xépya to 
Harthonios ia tpamé{ys, but I am not 
sure that this rules out the rendering just 
suggested or justifies that of the editors. 
They comment on 6 for Z, but do not 
seem to be aware that this is not un- 
common in late papyri, e.g. P.Lond. 
1786, 17, AoyiSerar; 22, The 
present (2nd century) is an early ex- 
ample. In 20, 6-8 occurs the interesting 
phrase ards ody . . . KéAevd por, 
EopTiy TapexXwy, 
The Viennese papyri edited by Mr. 
Boswinkel (a few of them previously 
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published by Wessely) are all docu- 
mentary and are mostly imperfect. 
Most noteworthy perhaps are 2, which 
shows, against Kiihn, that the Antino- 
ite right of émvyapia applied to both 
sexes (here to an Antinoite woman mar- 
ried to an Egyptian man) and, against 
Pistorius, that the right of securing 
Hadrian’s benefaction to children regis- 
tered within 30 days of birth did not 
cease with the reign of Commodus;; 5, a 
marriage contract referring to the Lex 
Papia Poppaea ; and 7, a sale of aslave, 
with a remarkably long list of previous 
transfers of ownership. On 3, 13 B. 
comments that rijs adrijs méAews is ‘et- 
was befremdend’, because Hermopolis 
has not been mentioned before. But 
surely adrijs refers to a mention in the 
lost prescript. In5,9is Flavius Apollo[s ?] 
the father of Ammonia? B. reads in 1. 6 
H.[ for the beginning of his name, but 
I seem to see in the facsimile ®A[aviov. 
In 1. 8 then something like azo [ris 
abriis moAews apdpddov (e.g.) Dpovpiov 
ABés]? In 7, 15f. there are perhaps 
two vendors, ‘JAdpov amo (place-name) 
[xai Od]aAepiov (so I read the facsimile) 
‘HXwovaiov. The last name (which seems 
clear) is new. Other noteworthy names 
in the volume are Lepynvicidwpos (5, 15) 
and ‘H[pa]xAavrivoos (2, 6f.). In 9, 13 
is évvedtrAoxov possible? (Cf. wevramAoKos 
in 8, 13.) omvpida is then accusative 
singular, and one need not suppose a 


Jahrhunderts’. Surely the hand ex- 
cludes a much later date than the middle 
of the fourth. In 1. 8 I doubt zapeAx[o]- 
(we)va. What I see in the facsimile is 
mapeAx[ ‘Abbreviation by suspen- 
sion’ is so rare before the seventh 
century that B.’s reading must be sus- 
pected. The over-written line seems to 
mark a as a numeral. 

The Oxford papyri edited by Miss 
Wegener are mostly in the Bodleian, 
but five of them belong to the Ash- 
molean. She had intended to include 
some literary papyri, but her return to 
Holland and the war, which suspended 
communication with Britain, led her to 
omit all but texts in the most advanced 
stage of preparation. There are several 
interesting documents, and Miss Wege- 
ner’s commentaries, which are fuller 
than those in the two preceding volumes, 
part of her work having been done as a 
doctoral thesis, add greatly to their 
value. It was not possible to include 
any facsimiles, but the publisher pro- 
poses to issue a second part containing 
plates as soon as circumstances permit. 
A separate review of this volume is to 
appear in the Journal of Roman Studies, 
to which, as space is limited here, 
readers may be referred for details. 


As already said, the editorial work in - 


all three volumes is excellent, and the 
series is a very useful addition to our 
stock of papyrus texts. 


form ozvpidov. B. dates 13 in the fourth H. J. BELt. 
century, ‘hdchstens Anfang des 5. London. 
DECADENCE 


Helmut WERNER: Der Untergang Roms. 
(Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Geistesgeschichte, Bd. xvii.) Pp. viii 
+217. Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1939. 

THIs is a study of the views expressed 

in ancient literature on the subject of 

‘Dekadenz’, on the change for the 

worse, the falling away from ‘the nor- 

mal state of affairs’. It covers both 

Greece and Rome, since Roman histori- 

cal writing and the interpretation of 

Roman history were both moulded by 

Greek theories. The interestof the work 

lies in the fact that it is written by one 

who starts with a Weltanschauung and 


seeks to apply German racial theories 
to ancient history, to find the key to the 
“‘Untergang-Problem’ in racial purity, the 
destruction of racially valuableelements, 
and the mixture of races. ‘The problem 
of the downfall of States or civilizations is 
set afresh for every new Weltanschauung.’ 

To illustrate Dr. Werner’s approach 
to the problem: great play is made with 
the words ‘dynamic’ and ‘static’,. the 
former being characteristic of the Nor- 
dic nature, the latter of the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus Hesiod’s pessimism with 
its ‘Dynamik’ is Nordic, while ‘the 
static-vegetative feeling’ (which has 
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inspired the picture of the Islands of the 
Blest) traceable in his work derives from 
the Mediterranean world—the fact that 
his father came from Asia Minor implies 
connexion with Mediterranean culture. 
While Hesiod has not that reverence for 
woman which is usual with Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples, yet in his objection to 
splitting up the family property we may 
perhaps see the thought of the Sippe 
and a reflection of the indivisible in- 
heritance of Nordic law. Hesiod’s ‘im- 
manent conception of God and justice’ 
would suggest that his essential char- 
acter was Indo-Germanic. 

Is the Greek anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of the gods due to the indivi- 
dualistic influences of the Mediter- 
ranean culture? If Persia appeared to 
the Greeks of the fifth century as an 
essentially oriental power, how far 
had in fact the original Nordic spirit 
capitulated to the Orient? It is ad- 
mitted that we cannot tell. In the 
Hellenistic period Polybius’ discussion 
of Tyche illustrates the victory of the 
irrational over the rational anthropo- 
centric view of history—the repres- 
sion of the Indo-Germanic element—but 
his intimate relations with the leaders 
of a foreign people of like blood show 
that he was a representative of genuine 
Hellenic ‘Volkstum’. Thucydides had 
not merely Nordic barbarian blood in 
his veins but he is the embodiment of 
the Nordic character: by introducing 
into his historical account of the rela- 
tions of peoples the conception of Power 
be opened the way to the dynamic 
element in all later historiography. 

Yet, despite his brave new Weltan- 
schauung, Dr. Werner makes some re- 
markable admissions. The feeling of 
decadence in the early Greek aristo- 
cracies did not spring from a single 
definite cause, and one must not pre- 
maturely construe ‘ vélkisch’ differences 
as the ground of that decadence. If the 


thought of Heraclitus combines both 
static and dynamic elements, it is no 
satisfying explanation simply to point 
generally to foreign influences. It is 
interesting to note that it was through 
over-straining the ‘Fiihrerprinzip’ that 
tyrannies and the ‘Demagogentum’ of 
democracy both became forms of deca- 
dence. The alternative—Kultur or Race 
—cannot do justice to a complicated 
phenomenon like the fall of Rome: it 
does but veil what it promises to ex- 
plain. The downfall of Rome is no 
simple problem to which the theory of 
Race provides the key, and in the case 
of Greece we have to confess that up to 
the present the derivation of philo- 
sophical ideas of history from the source 
ofaracially conditioned Weltanschauung 
must remain undecided since the racia 
composition of ‘ Hellenentum’ is still un- 
certain. In that composition the Dina- 
ric race plays a prominent part, and 
that means relations with Asia and a 
gift for creative form which predesti- 
nates the Dinaric Greek for the produc- 
tion of ideas. Only a study of Plato from 
this point of view will carry us further. 

Indeed, it is precisely the clash of 
elements which are in some degree dif- 
ferent which turns happenings into 
history and then produces views which 
give a meaning to the history. This 
conclusion, however, must not be taken 
as an argument against theories of the 
significance of racial purity. Dr. Werner’s 
last word is: ‘What conception of deca- 
dence a man has depends upon the kind 
of man he is, and his manhood is essen- 
tially determined by Race, ‘‘ Volkstum”’, 
and the particular historical situation.’ 

The reader would seem to be left with 
Dr. Werner at loggerheads with a 
Weltanschauung—or is the whole book 
in fact a veiled attack upon theories 
of racial purity? 

N. H. BAYNEs. 
University College, London. 


THE ECONOMICS OF ASIA MINOR 

Erik GREN : Kleinasien und der Ostbalkan 
in der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit. (Uppsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift, 1941: 9.) Pp. xl+172. 
Uppsala : Lundeqvist, 1941. Paper, kr.7. 


THE central theme of Dr. Gren’s learned 
book is the shift of the economic centre 
of gravity of Asia Minor from the west 
to the north-west, a significant develop- 
ment due to the military and economic 
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relationship between the provinces of 
Asia Minor and the group of east Balkan 
provinces, Thrace, Moesia, and Dacia. 
In working out the relations between 
two major areas of the Roman Empire, 
as in his study of the economics of the 
East Balkans, Dr. Gren has done valu- 
able pioneer work. He had been study- 
ing the economic history of these regions 
for some years before the appearance of 
Professor Broughton’s section on Asia 
Minor in the Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome caused him to modify the layout 
of his own book, since it was unnecessary 
to recapitulate numerous facts collected 
by Broughton, to whose work he gives 
copious references. 

The peace and security of the imperial 
régime meant that the interior of Asia 
Minor was opened up, that towns grew 
up and prospered, and that commerce 
poured along the routes leading from 
the coast to these new inland centres. 
The old Greek cities of the Carian and 
Ionian coasts tended to decline, with 
the notable exception of Ephesus, which 
was the terminus of the main east- 
west routes and whose importance is 
justly stressed. Throughout his book, 
in assessing the economic activity of 
these and other cities Dr. Gren uses the 
comparative statistics of their coin 
issues, following the method adopted 
by C. Bosch in his Kleinasiatische 
Miinzen der rim. Kaiserzeit. The statis- 
tics are admittedly based, for the most 
part, on the somewhat inadequate pub- 
lished material available, but other 
factors generally bear out the con- 
clusions drawn from the coins. Thus, 
the economic decline of towns like 
Halicarnassus and Rhodes is an estab- 
lished fact, but the view that Smyrna, 
too, decayed commercially does not 
seem to be fully corroborated. 

In the neighbourhood of the straits, 
the growth of commercial prosper- 
ity was notable. The importance of 


the roads serving the north-western 
cities is discussed in chapter 2, ‘Das 
Strassennetz zu beiden Seiten der Meer- 
engen’. Across the Balkans came the 
great trunk-route Singidunum—Naissus— 
Philippopolis—Hadrianopolis—Perinthus 
-Byzantium, with its branches to im- 


portant points along the Danube; 
south-east and east from Nicomedia 
and Nicaea went great roads to central 
points like Ancyra and Mazaca and to 
the Cappadocian frontier. Other roads 
came north to the straits from the older 
centres of the south and west. 

Chapter 3 brings us to the exchange 
of goods across the straits. There is 
plenty of information about the products 
of Asia Minor, less about those of the 
East Balkans. We know of many things 
which Asia Minor exported, though 
evidence of specific goods reaching 
the Danube countries is unfortunately 
scarce. We are here up against a diffi- 
culty which too often confronts the 
economic historian of the ancient world, 
the scarcity of definite evidence regard- 
ing a trade which for various reasons 
must certainly have existed. It is clear, 
however, that the heavier commercial 
traffic was from Asia Minor to the 
Balkans, a backward, ‘new’ area in 
need of civilized goods, so Dr. Gren sets 
himself to find the factor in the Balkan 
lands which balanced this trade. 

His answer is the Roman army. He 
holds that the army as an economic fac- 
tor has been neglected by many writers, 
including Rostovtzeff and Heichelheim, 
who stress the disruptiveness of army 
requisitioning, etc., but tend to ignore 
the enormous influence which a large 
standing army in permanent quarters 
is bound to exercise on the trade and 
production of the region where it lies. 
In his long fourth chapter, ‘Die rém. 
Armee als Wirtschaftsfaktor in Klein- 
asien und auf dem Balkan’, he enumer- 
ates the garrison of the East Balkans, 
discussing the capital, in the form of 
official expenditure and of soldiers’ pay, 
which was thereby brought into circu- 
lation, and so demonstrates that there 
were available the resources to pay for 
the products which came across the 
straits. A similar magnet existed at the 
other side of the area—the garrison of 
the eastern frontier, and at all times 
there would be a steady stream of 
travellers on military business between 
the two frontiers. An account is also 
given of the major comings and goings 
along the trunk routes, the movements 
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of legions during the various wars. 
These bodies of men, whether stationary 
or moving, had to be fed, clothed, and 
provided with weapons, which must 
have affected the trade of vast areas. 
A concluding chapter reviews the 
commercial position after the founda- 
tion of Constantinople. Trade routes 


from all directions now converged on 
the capital—a centre of production as 
well as of consumption and exchange 
of goods. For this the economic develop- 
ment of the preceding centuries had 
prepared the way. 
OLWEN BROGAN. 
Cambridge. 


BOEOTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Michel FEYEL: Contribution al épigraphie 
béotienne. (Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres de l'Université de Stras- 
bourg, 95.) Pp. 170; 6 plates. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1942. Paper, 70 fr. 

THE present work, dedicated to the 

memory of Maurice Holleaux, arose 

from a resolve to resume a task begun 
but never completed by that great 
scholar and teacher, that of writing 

a history of Boeotia. For such an 

undertaking the detailed study of the 

relevant inscriptions was an essential 
preliminary, but, since the restoration 
and discussion of epigraphical texts was 

unsuited to an historical narrative, M. 

Feyel wisely decided to devote to it a 

separate volume, some of the results of 

which have been fully utilized in his 
account of Boeotian history in the 

second half of the third century B.c., 

published later in the same year under 

the title Polybe et histoire de Béotie au 

III* s. av. notre ére. Apart from this 

main historical purpose, the author has 

also sought to establish some firm points 
d’appui for the study of the Boeotian 
dialect and of the development of the 

Boeotian script. 

The opening chapter deals with de- 
crees of the Boeotian League, especially 
that by which the xowdv recognized the 
festival of the Leucophryena at Magnesia 
on the Maeander (Inschr. Magn. 25), and 
another, dating from the early second 
century B.c. and discovered in Boeotia 
(I.G. vii. 1720), which had not previously 
been identified as such. Chapter II is 
devoted to the documents from Thebes 
(ibid. 2405-6) and Thespiae (ibid. 1737-8 
and an unpublished fragment) relating to 
the loans made to Athens in 229 B.c. by 
these cities to assist her in recovering 
her independence, an incident unnoticed 


by all our literary authorities. Chapter 
III discusses a decree of the late third 
century (S.E.G. i. 132), by which Thes- 
piae honours certain of her citizens who 
had been sent as judges to Delphi, the 
earliest known example of this proce- 
dure in Boeotia, and a somewhat later 
decree of Coronea for judges from Acrae- 
phia. Chapter IV, entitled ‘Inscriptions 
erratiques’, studies, with special refer- 
ence to Boeotia, a phenomenon the im- 
portance of which has been repeatedly 
emphasized by Wilhelm and L. Robert, 
that of the transportation of inscribed 
stones from place to place, and seeks to 
determine the principal routes by which 
such migrations occurred and to show 
the significance of Thebes as a focus of 
attraction and of dispersion; especial 
attention is paid to the errant docu- 
ments relative to the festivals of the 
Basilea and the Pamboeotia. The three 
following chapters are concerned with 
the epigraphical evidence bearing upon 
the history of three of the principal 
Boeotian festivals from the third to the 
first century B.c., the BaoiAeva of Leba- 
dea, the Movoeia of Thespiae (reorgan- 
ized between 215 and 208 B.c.), and the 
ITrdva (reorganized about 120 B.c.). An 
interesting episode is the intervention 
of Sulla (p. 86 f.) to make provision for 
the income necessary for the celebration 
of some or all of these festivals at a time 
when the States of the League, ruined 
by the war, were no longer able to con- 
tribute to their maintenance. The final 
chapter draws attention to an important 
group of inscriptions recording public 
loans raised by Boeotian cities, indi- 
cative of their impoverishment in the 
late third and early second centuries B.c., 
and adds to them an unpublished decree 
of Copae relative to a sum borrowed from 
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two ladies and to the bestowal of the 
right of émwopuia as a compensation for 
their remission of the debt. 

The work attests on every page dili- 
gent research, close observation, and 
careful reasoning. A few new texts re- 
ceive their editio princeps, while the 
interest of many familiar documents is 
enhanced by more accurate decipher- 
ment, more satisfactory restoration, or 
more adequate interpretation. Occa- 
sionally the author’s argument fails to 
carry full conviction and he himself 
from time to time calls attention to the 
uncertainty of the suggestions he ad- 


vances. But he has given us a book of 
lasting value, increased by the excellent 
indexes and table of contents and four- 
teen photographs of stones or squeezes. 
The proofs have been carefully read by 
the author in conjunction with M. P. 
Collomp, though some errors, mainly in 
Greek accentuation, have eluded their 
vigilance. It is sad to reflect that both 
these distinguished scholars have fallen 
victims to the tragedy of war and that 
the task so auspiciously begun must await 
its completion at the hands of others. 


Marcus N. Top. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


DURA-EUROPOS: THE AGORA 


Excavations at Dura-Europos. Prelimi- 
nary Report of the Ninth Season of 
Work, 1935-6: Part 1, The Agora 
and Bazaar. Edited by M. I. Ros- 
TOVTZEFF, A. R. BELLINGER, F. E. 
Brown, and C. B. WELLEs. Pp. 
xiv-+270; 30 plates, 98 figs. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Lon- 
don : Milford), 1944. Cloth, 33s. 6d. net. 


THE varying fortunes of Hellenism on 
the Parthian frontier constitute the 
theme of this volume. Dura, being a 
Seleucid foundation, was laid out on the 
standard grid plan of that empire, with 
each block twice as long as it was wide. 
In the centre was an Agora, meant as 
usual to consist of an open space sur- 
rounded by long, gabled buildings, each 
comprising two rows of shops, back to 
back. But the buildings were unusually 
plain, and half of the project was never 
even begun. Furthermore, there were 
no porticoes, such as invariably run 
along the fronts of Greek shop-rows. 
The excavators suggest that the omis- 
sion was intended as a temporary 
measure of economy, to enable shorter 
roofing-timber to be used. Trees do not 
grow by nature on this part of the 
Euphrates, hence the saving would have 
been substantial. But the explanation 
ignores the fact that the subsequent 
addition of a portico would entail scrap- 
ping the original joists for longer pieces, 
unless it received a lean-to roof, like the 
veranda of a bungalow—an equally 
serious departure from custom. 


After 100 B.c. the open centre of 
the Agora was gradually filled with 
buildings that combined shops with 
residential accommodation. The process 
illustrates the decay of Greek civic life, 
but need not, in the initial stages, signify 
a rise of the oriental element in the 
population. For the early encroachments 
have plans influenced by the Greek type 
of house, contrary to custom in this 
outpost of Hellenism, where houses had 
from the outset been built with Meso- 
potamian plans and only certain details 
Greek. In the later stages, however, the 
term Bazaar is justifiably applied to 
what had been the Agora. Yet there 
came another instance of reversion to 
the Mediterranean practice, when the 
Romans converted part of the central 
area into a forum, which was like a 
diminutive version of the Agora as 
originally designed, portico and _ all. 
Similarly, the neighbouring streets were 
ultimately lined in stretches with rude 
porticoes in imitation of the continuous 
colonnades of Palmyra or Roman Syria ; 
but instead of an ornate Corinthian 
Order, they use the debased Doric that 
always remained habitual in the houses 
of Dura. 

There are chapters on sculptures, 
paintings, and inscriptions, containing 
nothing of outstanding interest, and two 
long appendixes in which unique finds 
are studied. The first concerns a bronze 
plaque of pelta shape, formed of two 
griffins curled around a pot; it seems to 
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come from the top of a Roman standard, 
and prototypes are traced in Achae- 
menid standards and old oriental lunar 
symbolism. In the second, a series of 
mysterious texts painted on a wall is 
interpreted as recording the activities 
of a dramatic company that enter- 
tained the Roman garrison. 

The production is very good and the 
illustrations lavish. It is regrettable 
that the page headings do not cite the 
chapters but merely the subject of the 


volume. Reference to the figures too 
might have been facilitated by adopting 
different styles of numbering for those in 
the text and in the cover-pocket. By 
some unhappy slip, Fig. 12 is not de- 
scribed as a restored plan, though it 
marks proved and conjectural walls in 
precisely the same style. These are 
trifling blemishes on a most admirable 
and scholarly report. 
A. W. LAWRENCE. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


CURRENCY IN ROMAN EGYPT 


Louis C. WEsT and Allan Chester JOHN- 
son: Currency in Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt. (Princeton University Studies 
in Papyrology, No. 5.) Pp. ix+195. 
Princeton : University Press (London: 
Milford), 1944. Cloth, 20s. net. 


TuIs volume is neither an historical ac- 
count of currency in Egypt during the 
Roman and Byzantine periods nor a 
comprehensive analysis of monetary 
policy ; it is rather a series of detached 
studies (called, indeed, chapters) on par- 
ticular problems. It is none the less ex- 
tremely useful. Controversies on such 
matters have in the past too often been 
inconclusive because they have pro- 
ceeded on parallel lines. The papyro- 
logist has known his texts but lacked 
numismatic knowledge ; the numismat- 
ist, well acquainted with actual coins, 
has been ill informed as to textual evi- 
dence. Here, asin Dr. Milne’s articles on 
the subject, we find combined both the 
papyrological and the numismatic ex- 
pert, and the results are fruitful. It is 
true that certainty is often unobtain- 
able and that many problems remain 
unsolved, for the subject teems with 
difficulties. It is not infrequently hard 
to say, especially in the case of fractions, 
whether the sums mentioned in papyri 
represent actual coins or are merely con- 
ventional figures, arrived at in the 
course of accounting; and to this diffi- 
culty is added those of imperfect pre- 
servation, errors in decipherment, and 
defective arithmetic. None the less, 


this volume does seem to mark sub- 
stantial progress in the understanding 


of not a few problems. 
4598-20 


An adequate review would call for a 
degree of expert knowledge lacking in 
the present reviewer, and would be more 
appropriate in a numismatic journal. 
All that can be attempted here is to 
indicate the principal subjects treated 
and to comment on one or two points 
of detail. 

Of the thirteen chapters, the first nine 
concern the Roman, the last four the 
Byzantine, Age. They are followed by 
useful tables, giving statistics of numis- 
matic evidence, and by a series of ten 
illustrative documents, all except the 
last (Justinian’s Edict XI) from papyri, 
with translations. There is a very brief 
selective bibliography, and an index. 

The Roman chapters deal among 
other things with the relation of the 
Egyptian currency to that of the Em- 
pire generally, the minting policy under 
successive Emperors, such matters as 
the copper standard and the bronze 
currency, and with problems like the 
meaning of ai «(ad) in records of pay- 
ments and of pumapds as applied to 
drachmae. There is much valuable sta- 
tistical and similar material, which may 
be of great help in dating, localizing, or 
identifying fragmentary papyri. These 
chapters conclude with one which gives 
an excellent survey of the economic his- 
tory of Egypt during the Roman period. 

In the Byzantine chapters special at- 
tention may be called to XI, which 
contains a list of monetary terms, with 
explanations. This is open to criticism 
in detail (e.g., SPP. x. 114, quoted p. 118 
for dAAayn, is really ; avdAwpa 
in P. Oxy. 1919 looks like an allowance 
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for expenses, not really a monetary 
term at all; P. Warsaw 28 is peyddov 
Képpuatos, not apyupiov) ; but it will be 
very useful. The only point I have space 
to comment on is the meaning (or rather 
meanings, but surely there is essentially 
but one, viz. the nominal or gross as 
against the actual or net value) as- 
signed to dpi@ua. This must be con- 
sidered in relation to the local ‘gold 
standards’ of Chapter XII and to the 
frequent deduction of carats from a sum 
of solidi. The authors deny that this 
shows the solidi to have been under- 
weight, and they explain the standards 
as ‘simply bookkeeping terms to denote 
the classification of taxes whereby the 
proper fees could be determined. On 
those 2 carats per solidus 
were charged for collection, on dypooiw 
fuvy@ a further } c. per s., on the Alexan- 
drian standard no fee was payable. 


Deduction does not mean that the solidi 
were below par ; it represents the amount 
of the fee chargeable.’ I have no room 
to discuss this ingenious theory ade- 
quately and can say only that, attrac- 
tive as it is, accounting well for, e.g., 
cases where a deduction is noted in ad- 
vance of payment, it does not seem a 
complete explanation of all the pheno- 
mena; indeed, the authors allow (p. 
155") for occasional deficiency in the 
solidus, 

There are some signs of carelessness: 
‘P. Bremer’ is a slovenly way of refer- 
ring to papyri at Bremen (Die Bremer 
Papyri); dpyipws (pp. 6 and n., 114, 
119) is a startling form; and whatever 
the difficulty of explaining 6 xpvoois in 
P. Baden 37 as the aureus, it cannot be 
translated ‘gold’. 

H. I. BELL. 


London, 


MYTHOLOGICAL LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Romano-Campanian Mythological Land- 
scape Painting. By Christopher M. 
Dawson. (Yale Classical Studies, vol. 
ix.) Pp. xvi+233; 25 plates. New 
Haven; Yale University Press (Lon- 
don: Milford), 1944. Cloth, 20s. net. 


THIS monograph is concerned with 
a series of paintings distinguished by 
the setting of Greek mythological sub- 
jects in a poetic or faery landscape. 
Almost all the paintings are known 
to come from Pompeii or neighbouring 
sites which were likewise destroyed in 
the eruption of A.D. 79, while an upper 
limit of date, given by the archaeo- 
logical evidence, is at the founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire. There is 
reason to suppose that artists had only 
recently begun to treat landscape as a 
serious subject, and the author’s main 
purpose is to trace how and where its 
elements originated. As there are fairly 
close parallels in relief, the development 
of spatial representation had to be con- 
sidered with reference to sculpture as 
well as painting. Accordingly all the 
previous theories bearing on the topic 
are summarized and criticized, perhaps 
with greater attentiveness than most of 
them deserved ; for the book first took 


shape as a doctorate thesis. But even- 
tually the clutter is reduced to a handful 
of meagre facts and probabilities. This 
thorough and sensible survey of past 
research having cleared the ground, Dr. 
Dawson proceeds to state his own original 
views. He has already complained of 
the injustice of many pronouncements 
upon Roman art, and it is in a mission- 
ary spirit and on the weakest of evi- 
dence that he ascribes the pictures to a 
Romano-Campanian school inspired, so 
far as the landscape element is con- 
cerned, by Italic art, though in other 
respects by Greek. 

But surely the anti-Roman prejudice, 
if it has not disappeared, has now shrunk 
to reasonable strength and scope, and 
there is no longer a matter for con- 
troversy between Hellenist and Roman- 
ist ; the fact is accepted that in art, as 
in other things, Rome borrowed, modi- 
fied, and originated till it expressed 
itself independently. Since a rural senti- 
ment is common to both Hellenistic and 
Latin literature, we may justifiably as- 
sume that the innovation of landscape 
art found equally enthusiastic customers 
in Rome, Alexandria, and Asia Minor. 
Moreover, an aesthetic koinon prevailed 
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during the first century B.c. to roughly 
the same degree as in our time, and 
probably the new form of art developed 
wherever patronage offered ; Rome may 
have already become the pre-eminent 
centre for painters, like modern Paris, 
but the provincial capitals are likely to 
have kept up to date as closely as Lon- 
don or New York. Given such condi- 
tions, it matters little where the lead 
was first taken in that form of spatial 
representation upon which landscape 
depends. Personally I find difficulty in 
believing that the decayed Italic art of 
Caesar’s time can have made a notable 
contribution to any advance, and I place 
enough faith in Dr. Dawson’s judgement 
to suspect that his championship would 
have wilted if he had had the opportu- 
nity to see an abundance of its relics. His 
preface is dated four years after the 
outbreak of war, and if he has visited 
Europe at all he presumably did so be- 
fore his studies led him to the Italic 
side-stream. The descriptive analysis of 


the paintings, though careful and illu- 
minating, has also suffered from his in- 
ability to compare published accounts 
with the originals in Europe; inciden- 
tally, whenever the provenance is Pom- 
peii the fact is left to be inferred, only 
the house or regio being cited. Very few 
of the plates are reproduced from actual 
photographs, presumably as a result of 
the war; they form, however, a useful 
collection. It is likely too that autopsy 
would have given him grounds for 
modifying some passages in the con- 
cluding chapters, in which he discusses 
mythological landscape painting in 
various artistic and historical aspects. 
These chapters are of fluctuating merit, 
but contain many stimulating pages 
and observations ; it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Dawson will expand his researches 
into ancient painting when the originals 
are again exhibited. 


A. W. LAWRENCE. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


AVCTORQVE SACRI CYLLENIE TANTI 


A. J. FestuciErE, O.P.: La Révélation 
d’Hermés Trismégiste. 1: L’Astro- 
logie et les Sciences Occultes. Avec 
un appendice sur l’Hermétisme Arabe 
par Louis MassIGNon. Pp. 424; fron- 
tispiece. Paris: Gabalda, 1944. Paper. 


THE title of this book and the name of 
Father Festugiére on the title-page dis- 
pense a reviewer from lengthily proving 
that it is a learned and well-written 
treatise on an interesting subject. It 
may, however, be added that it is a re- 
markable work to have been written and 
printed in a France not yet set free, and 
that the defects in the mechanical part 
of the performance (poor paper and 
numerous misprints, especially dropped 
letters) are easy to understand and ex- 
cuse. Not the least welcome feature is 
that it is but vol. i, and there is more to 
follow, dealing with the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum, the new and reliable text of which 
will, it is much to be hoped, be available 
before long in this country and America. 

The present volume deals with Her- 
metism as related to astrology, to the 
group of pseudo-sciences which depend 


on the doctrine of sympathies, and to 
alchemy and magic. There are also dis- 
cussions of subordinate and related 
problems, some of them going into quite 
minute points and throwing welcome 
light on dark corners of a subject which 
at best is none too clear. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy single contribution to 
our detailed knowledge is the good 
critical edition of Zosimus, TeAevraia 
dmoxn 1-9, which forms App. I (French 
translation and explanatory notes pp. 
275-82), but there are many more, scat- 
tered up and down the numerous foot- 
notes and in the text itself. Since very 
thorny problems are dealt with and 
often no more than an intelligent con- 
jecture is intended, or even possible in 
the present state of our knowledge, it is 
not to be expected that the reviewer, 
or anyone else who reads the book care- 
fully, should be everywhere in agree- 
ment with the author; but to list the 
differences of opinion would be lengthy 
and unprofitable in a review, while of 
positive errors of fact there seem to be 
none, or at most a negligible quantity. 


H2 
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The first chapter covers familiar 
ground, the story of the loss in Hellen- 
istic times of the genuinely Greek 
scientific spirit and its replacement by 
a more mystical attitude, which sought 
certainty, not in reason and system, but 
in revelation. This, combined with the 
final summary of conclusions (pp. 355- 
62), forms an uncommonly good sketch 
of the state of mind which prevailed 
during the centuries after Alexander 
and the ages which saw the establish- 
ment of Christianity and its principal 
rivals. The author does not attempt the 
one line of approach which perhaps 
might throw really new light, an esti- 
mate of the extent to which the change 
of thought in the classical world, espe- 
cially the eastern Mediterranean region, 
was accompanied by an ethnological 
change in the population; in other 
words, a consideration of the question 
what proportion of the holders of the 
Orientalizing doctrines whereof Hermet- 
ism is one (if, indeed, it should be called 
a doctrine and not part of a tendency 
of thought) were actually of Anatolian 
origin and what percentage were Greeks, 
or other Europeans, whose minds had 
been to some extent Orientalized. 

Chapters II-IV do but continue the 
history of the movement, for they deal 
with Oriental prophets, real or imagi- 
nary, as seen by the Greek-speaking 
world, and so lead to a discussion of 
Hermes-Thoth in particular. They thus 
form an introduction rather to the whole 
work than to this one volume. The main 
part of the book begins with Chapter V, 
dealing with astrology. It is an ad- 
mirable sketch, packed with references 
to the relevant literature, including, 
of course, copious extracts from the 
C.C.G.A., and if ever anyone is bold and 
industrious enough to rewrite Bouché- 
Leclercq’s great but antiquated study 
of Greek astrology, it will form one of 
his indispensable tools. It continues the 
story down to Arab times. Chapter VI 
(‘L’Hermétisme et les sciences occultes’) 
is incidentally a capital short history of 
the rise and fall of scientific method in 
antiquity. Like its predecessor, it is 
crammed with learning, all relevant and 
all presented in a convenient and read- 


able form. Chapter VII treats of so 
much of the history of alchemy as is 
germane to the subject, and its material 
is sought in large measure in Berthelot 
and the C.M.A.G., usefully supple- 
mented, for the former collection, by 
what Berthelot signally lacked, a sound 
knowledge of textual criticism. It be- 
gins the story with Bolos and goes down 
to the followers of and commentators on 
Zosimus. Chapter VIII, on magic, has 
less to say that is new to anyone ordi- 
narily interested in late classical religion, 
for it cannot do very much more than 
make and comment on extracts from 
Preisendanz’s Griechische Zauberpapyri, 
but this it does very well. Next follows 
a really acute study of the literary fic- 
tions (Chapter IX) with which Hermetic 
literature and those related to it swarm; 
its best feature is that it fairly faces and 
tries to answer the question to what ex- 


tent these became anything more than _ 


fictions, well-understood literary con- 
ventions of the day, to their authors and 
early readers. But it is alsoa good collec- 
tion, aiming at something like exhaus- 
tiveness, of the surviving examples of 
these fictions (ancient documents dis- 
covered in temples and caves, revela- 
tions from a deity, meetings with sages, 
evocations of wise ghosts, and so forth). 
In pursuit of completeness, it includes 
(p. 345f.) some of the later Orphic 
literature, for, as the author very prop- 
erly says (p. 354), Hermes and Hermet- 
ism are nothing but a convenient centre 
from which to pursue one’s researches, 


and much the same results could have “ 


been reached by starting, for instance, 
from Ostanes or Solomon. It might be 
thought that the short investigation 
here supports, for what it is worth, the 
contention of Professor Ivan Linforth 
that Orphism as a separate body of 
doctrine never existed. 

For good measure, the author has ob- 
tained from a colleague who seems to 
share his own liking for completeness 
and lucidity a sketch of Hermetism 
among the Arab inheritors of Hellenistic 
tradition (pp. 384-99, Appendix III). 


H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND IMAGINATION 


Karl KERENyYI : Hermes der Seelenfiihrer. 
(Albae Vigiliae, N.F., Heft 1.) Pp. 111; 
one plate. Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag, 
1944. Paper. 

Karl KERENYI and Thomas MANN: 
Romandichtung und Mythologie. Ein 
Briefwechsel herausgegeben zum sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstag des Dichters, 6 
Juni 1945. (Albae Vigiliae, N.F., 
Heft 2.) Pp. 95. Ziirich: Rhein- 
Verlag, 1945. Paper. 

Paula Puitippson: Thessalische Mytho- 
logie. Pp. 196; 3 plates, map. Ziirich: 
Rhein-Verlag, 1944. Paper. 

ALL these works have this in common, 

that they represent ingenious attempts 

to fill up, by the use (fully legitimate in 
itself) of imaginative insight, the gaps 
in our knowledge of Greek mythology 
and religion. Apart from small matters 


| of detail, the question confronting a re- 


viewer is whether or not it is the right 
kind of imagination; in other words, 
whether the authors arrive at anything 
approximating to the picture of Hermes, 
or of the various Thessalian deities, 
which would arise in the mind of a clas- 
sical Greek, brought up to worship and 
believe in them. This applies especially 
to Professor Kerényi and to works of his 
other than the present ones ; Dr, Philipp- 
son’s task is rather to fill, by argument 
from what evidence she can get, the 
lacunae in matters of fact, especially 
the facts regarding the relations be- 
tween the deities of primeval Thessaly 
and those whose cult is known from 
other parts of Greece, or from Thessaly 
itself in later times. In no case can the 
reviewer credit these writers with more 
than partial success. 

Professor Kerényi traces Hermes, es- 


_ pecially Hermes Chthonios, from Homer 


onwards, spending much time on the 
‘Homeric’ hymn, which he interprets 
in a manner sometimes rather doubtful ; 
e.g., to him line 573, és 7° ddords 
yépas éAdyiorov, means that 
Hermes gets no fee as messenger to 
Hades but bestows ‘no small gift’ him- 
self, which cryptic statement ‘driickt 
die Auffassung der Mysterien vom Tode 
aus’ (p. 53). It is at least as likely that 


the relative pronoun refers to Hades, 
who has little to do with gifts (Odvaros 
od Sapwv épa) but will bestow honour on 
his Olympian visitor. Great emphasis 
is laid, and probably with justice, on the 
phallic features of Hermes and the con- 
nexion between death and begetting ; 
there are some interesting remarks (p. 
88 and elsewhere) on Hermes’ connexion 
with the Kabeiroi. But when Kerényi 
tries to interpret what he calls the world 
of Hermes, that is, the idea of the world 
which belief in him involves, it seems to 
the reviewer that he draws a picture 
wholly central European and modern, 
whether he gives his own views or (as on 
p. 60) quotes with approval and at length 
those of W. Otto. It is utterly foreign 
to the concrete, ‘extrovert’ fantasy of 
any normal Greek, and they were very 
normal Greeks who worshipped Hermes, 
whether as Guide of Souls or in any 
other capacity. That it is an imagina- 
tive and even poetical picture, fit to 
appeal to a mind rich in imagery and 
capable of constructive work of a high 
order, is clear from the correspondence 
with Mann, which, if this were a journal 
dealing with modern literature, espe- 
cially German literature, would deserve 
much more than a passing mention ; but 
a novelist is not obliged to reconstruct 
the thoughts and feelings of the past as 
they really were, but may set his char- 
acters in an atmosphere which never 
was in the three-dimensional world. An 
historian, of religion or anything else, 
is not so free. 

When Dr. Philippson speaks of the 
scenery and geography of Thessaly, 
which she knows at first hand from 
having tramped over it, she is fresh and 
interesting. When she handles archaeo- 
logical evidence, she is well informed 
and comes to several interesting and 
probably right conclusions, notably that 
the earliest Greek-speaking Thessalians 
had a cult of a great mother goddess, 
known to some in later times simply as 
Pheraia (i.e. Our Lady of Pherai) with a 
male consort, who was (or, one might 
suggest, became identified with) Posei- 
don (Gaieochos and Hippios). When 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


she proceeds to develop this Poseidon 
through a mixed figure, a Zenoposeidon, 
into the classical Zeus, she is on less safe 
ground and forgets, among other things, 
that one of the most characteristic hus- 
bands for Mother Earth is Father Sky. 
Some of her speculations, especially 
when etymological or based upon 
scrappy and obscure texts of various 


' dates, suggest an audacity in conjecture 


greater than that of Professor A. B. 
Cook, coupled with very much less than 
his profound learning. Even, however, 
in those venturesome pages which treat 
of the development of the early cults in 
later times and in regions outside of 


1 I give, in a review of this book in J.H.S. 
(forthcoming), some instances of her exegetic weak- 
ness. Several could be added; one may be cited 
here as a rather glaring example. On p. 42 and 
elsewhere she quotes the notice of Suidas, s.v. 
Bovdéua, which says that that festival took place 
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Thessaly, she is not negligible; see for 
instance her good remarks on Kronos 
(p. 128 f.) and her exposition of the rela- 
tion between theriomorphic and anthro- 
pomorphic deities, p. 54. Several other 
indications point to a future capability 
for work of great merit, for this author 
has sympathy with her subject, and no 
small industry. It is to be hoped she 
will rid herself of her weaknesses and, 
among other reforms in method, do 
away with most of the ‘faded gods’ who 
haunt her pages, and a few other relics 
of a past age of scholarship. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


pera 7a pvoripia. It is the inane remark of some 
sciolist, about equivalent to saying that Christmas 
comes after Easter; but to her it means that the 
Buphonia were ‘mit Mysterien begangen’, and 
she returns more than once to this impossible 
position and founds a part of her argument on it. 


THE DEATH OF HERACLES 


Franz SToEssL: Der Tod des Herakles. 
Arbeitsweise und Formen der antiken 
Sagendichtung. Pp. 128. Ziirich: 
Rhein-Verlag, 1945. Paper. 

THIS monograph handles a very inter- 

esting theme, the transmission from one 


* author to another of a legend, fixed in 


its main outlines, but capable of con- 
siderable modification in detail. This is 
illustrated by the story of Heracles’ 
death, and the authors examined are 
Homer (with the earlier poet whose 
work is pretty obviously taken as known 
in 2 117-20), later Epic, especially 
Creophylus and Panyassis, Archilochus, 
Sophocles, Bacchylides, Ovid, and the 
writer of the Hercules Oetaeus, whom 
Stoessl takes to be Seneca, a view ap- 
parently popular of late on the Conti- 
nent. The reviewer, while no admirer of 
Seneca, refuses to think quite so badly 
of him. The study of the modifications, 
at times rather minute, which each of 
these poets made in the work of his 
predecessors, or may be supposed to 
have made, is carried out with diligence 
and some acuteness. It is a pity that 
Stoessl lacks the fineness of taste which 
a scholar should have, and is capable of 
extraordinary blunders, 


To follow the analysis into all its de- 
tails would take too long. The general 
result may be stated thus. The main 
modification, apart from the introduc- 
tion of various subordinate characters 
into the story and a general tendency 
to lower Heracles from his original 
heroic level and make him (save in 
pseudo-Seneca) a character entirely 
human, is in the attitude of Deianeira. 
In the earlier writers, up to and includ- 
ing Panyassis, she is the villain of the 
piece, deliberately contriving her hus- 
band’s death out of jealousy or hatred. 
Sophocles made her innocent, and his 
vast influence on later writers almost 
wiped out all traces of the earlier charac- 
terization of his heroine. Among the 
later writers Bacchylides (xv[xvi]) is to 
be included, for by supposing him to have 


been in Athens somewhere in the forties — 


of the fifth century and moving the date 
of the Trachiniae higher than many (in- 
cluding the reviewer) think probable, it 
can just be inferred that he knew and 
imitated the Sophoclean play. It surely 
is quite as plausible to suppose that the 
innocent Deianeira is not Sophocles’ 
invention. 

Some details seem to call for com- 
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ment. The account of Archilochus’ 
handling of the story is vitiated by a 
grotesque misunderstanding (p. 22 f.) of 
the mention of his poem in Dion of 
Prusa, lx. 1. The analysis of the Tra- 
chiniae, for the most part ingenious and 
plausible, mistakes (p. 43 f.) the purport 
of the Messenger who brings Deianeira 
the first news of her husband (Trach. 
180 ff.) and afterwards corrects Lichas’ 
story (335 f.). He is, I think, simply a 
bit of tragic technique. It appears to 
be the rule that a messenger always tells 
the whole truth ; as Lichas brings a half- 
true story, intended to spare his mis- 


tress’s feelings, he cannot therefore be a 
messenger, and another is needed. In 
Ovid, Heroid. ix. 147, an tuus in media 
coniunx lacerabitur Oeta, Stoessl finds 
(p. 73) that Deianeira sieht des Hercules 
Tod auf der Ota voraus. But a compari- 
son with Metam. ix. 166, 170 makes it 
clear that for Ovid, to whom geography 
was source for poetical allusions, not 
an exact science, Heracles is already 
on or very near Ossa while he is at 
Kenaion, and that lacerabitur refers to 
his sufferings from the poison. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


LAST ESSAYS BY T. R. GLOVER 


T. R. GLover: Springs of Hellas and 
other Essays. Pp. xvii+210; portrait. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1945. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THIs volume, finished shortly before the 

author’s death, contains eight essays on 

classical subjects and a lecture delivered 
before the British Academy. It is pre- 

ceded by a short memoir by Mr. S. C. 

Roberts, who takes a remark of Dr. 

Glover that his autobiography has been 

written, without conscious purpose, in 

his various books, and discusses how far 

Dr. Glover’s writings reveal the don, 

the President of the Baptist Union, 

the inquiring traveller, the passionate 

Liberal, and the fervent champion of 

Canada. 

Dr. Glover’s method recalls that of 
Isaac D’Israeli in his Curiosities of 
Literature, though his scope is narrower. 
He either takes some subject and illus- 
trates the Greek attitude to it and its 
treatment in Greek literature, or else 
chooses some individual Greek or Roman 
and deals with some aspect of his activi- 
ties. The first four essays belong to the 
first classand deal with water (for the title 
‘Springs of Hellas’ is literal), ‘Savages’ 
(on the Greek attitude towards bar- 
barians), ‘Exiles’ (also in a literal sense), 
and ‘The Welding of Mankind’, which 


treats of the fundamental unity of 
humanity. The remaining chapters be- 
long to the second class and deal with 
aspects of Quintilian, Cicero, Polybius, 
Pausanias, and St. Paul. 

These essays are the work of a human- 
ist who ranged over an immense field of 
history and literature and possessed a 
vivid historical imagination. They are 
full of telling remarks, one of which 
must suffice: ‘The Greek never exter- 
minated the Scythian, the Libyan or the 
Gaul, nor was able, like the American 
Government, to shift him farther and 
farther away, or confine him to Reserva- 
tions. The savage remained a prob- 
lem.’ Sometimes, however, particularly 
in the earlier chapters, one feels that the 
stringing together of historical examples 
and literary quotations is apt to become 
monotonous; the later essays have the 
personalities of their subjects to bind 
them together. 

Dr. Glover is sometimes apt to repeat 
himself. In ‘Exiles’ the banishment of 
Pisistratus to Eretria is twice mentioned 
(pp. 59 and 71), and Cicero ad Atticum 
ii. 6, where he speaks of the festivam 
copiam of his library at Antium, is 
quoted twice (pp. 134 and 140). 


EDWARD J. FORSTER. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Eirik VANDvIK: The Prometheus of Hesiod and 
Aeschylus. (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse, 1942, No. 2.) Pp. 84. Oslo: Dybwad, 
1943. Paper, kr. 6. 

REJECTING, as the author most properly does, the 

shallow paradox of Schmid that Aeschylus did not 

write his best-known play, there are two possible 
explanations of the character of Zeus in it. One 
is that he is a merely mythological figure; there 
are such figures here and there in the poet, though 
never so central as this one or of such importance. 
The other, which Vandvik prefers, is that Prome- 
theus is after all wrong. I agree, though doubtful 
regarding sundry details of the argument. The 
position of Aeschylus, according to the author, 
who finds traces of such a view already existing 
in Hesiod, is that Zeus never meant to destroy 
mankind at all, but to benefit them by subjecting 
them to the Aeschylean discipline of 7a8e paos. 
For that purpose and no other he deliberately 
made the external conditions of human existence 
harder. Into this benevolent scheme Prometheus 
intruded, being, despite his name,not so far- 
seeing as to realize what was really taking place 
or to see that his gifts brought, at best, no more 
than a purely material prosperity, which, as others 
besides Aeschylus, and long before the beginning 
of such movements as Cynicism, feared, may well 
degenerate into mere luxury, with its attendants, 

Koros and Hybris. We have, after all, but part of 

what Aeschylus wrote, and hear only the Titan’s 

side of the case. The revelation of the truth (and 
it is this, not the surrender of the secret concerning 

Thetis, to which Vandvik attributes the final re- 

conciliation of Zeus and Prometheus) came in the 

next play, its mouthpiece being perhaps Ge- 

Themis herself. 

To set down the many minor points on which I 
find Vandvik unconvincing would exceed all 
reasonable bounds for a review. I believe his 
main thesis to be sound and consider the work a 
remarkable one to have been produced in the evil 
days of Nazi occupation in Norway. 


H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


W. A. A. VAN OTTERLO: Untersuchungen iiber 
Begriff, Anwendung und Entstehung der griech- 
ischen Ringkomposition. (Mededeelingen der 
Ned. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, N.R., Deel 7, No. 3.) Pp. 46. 
Amsterdam : N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Maatschappij, 1944. Paper, fl. 1.20. 

VAN OTTERLO follows up his pre-war dissertation 

on the archaic elements in the style of Aeschylus 

(C.R. lii, p. 204) with an essay on ‘ Ringkomposi- 

tion’, by which is meant primarily the technique 

of ‘framing’ a section of a work by repeating in 
the final sentence of the section the theme which 
was stated in the opening words. This: literary 
device is characteristic of the Aééis elpopévn (the 
‘strung-along’ style, as it is aptly translated by 


American scholars) with its fondness for mecha- 
nical transitions and-repetitions. Van O. shows a 
thorough acquaintance with the writings of all 
those—G. Miller, Wilamowitz, H. Frankel, 
Pohlenz, Dornseiff, and others—who have laid 
the foundations, and supplied much of the material, 
for the present study. He draws a distinction 
between the ‘inclusory’ and the ‘anaphorical’ 
functions of Ringkomposition. Both might be 
illustrated by the famous excursus (not an inter- 
polation) on Odysseus’ scar in Od. xix : the echoing 
of 393-4 by 465-6 illustrates the ‘inclusory’ type, 
while the ‘anaphorical’ appears in the verbal 
correspondences between the return to the main 
theme in 467-8 and the point of departure, 392-3. 
Thence he passes to similar examples, drawn 
chiefly, as might be expected, from Herodotus, to 
recapitulatory devices in general, and to a more 
complicated structure, called ‘Ritornellkomposi- 
tion’, where the repetitions are interwoven in a 
way most simply illustrated by the example of- 
fered from 1. iii (191, 225; 171, 199, 228). This is a 
useful work on a subject the study of which has 
as yet no long history, and which has important 
bearings on Homeric and other critical questions, 
where the canon of organic unity, first established 
by Plato, has often been too rigidly applied. One 
could it wish made clearer, however, that the vice 
of rambling incompleteness (76 dze:pov, character- 
istic of the ‘running style’ according to Aristotle) 
is not lightly to be attributed to Herodotus, much 
less to Homer. 


University of Sheffield. 


J. TATE. 


Helene Weiss: Kausalitét und Zufall in der 
Philosophie des Aristoteles. Pp. 202. Basel: 
Haus zum Falken, 1942. Paper. 


PUBLISHED in 1942, this book was written some 
years ago, for the author says in the preface and else- 
where (p. 21) that it was only as she was finishing 
her work that Sir David Ross’s edition of the 
Physics (1936) and H. Cherniss’s Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (1935) made 
their appearance. She owes much, she tells us 
(pp. 6, 100), to the lectures of Professor Heidegger, 
but none need be frightened away from her book 
by ignorance of the mysteries of the Existentialist 
philosophy. 

Her aim is to survey the ground for an inter- 
pretation of Physics ii. 4-6 more satisfactory than 
that put forward by Torstrik in Hermes, ix (1875), 
pp. 425-70. That Torstrik was mistaken few will 
deny ; starting from arbitrary preconceptions, he 
was driven to support them by supposing wide- 
spread textual corruption and saddling Eudemus 
with the responsibility. Dr. Weiss’s survey com- 
prises four chapters, the first analysing the con- 
ception of dpy# in Physics i, the second those of 
airia and ¢vas in Physics ii, and the third the 
nature of mpa@éts as understood in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, while the fourth deals with the term ovpfe- 
Bnxés as employed in Met. 4 30 and E2. 
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The discussion throughout is careful and lucid, 
though it does not, at this date, provide much 
that is both fresh and important for the study of 
Aristotle. The student of chapters 1 and 2 will 
find little here that is lacking in Ross. Chapters 3 
and 4 are more valuable ; but is ethics for A. in the 
strict sense what it is frequently called in chapter 
3, an émoryun on all fours with physics and psycho- 
logy, an ‘Ontologie des menschlichen Daseins’ 
(p. 52)? (See, e.g., E.N. 109545-6, and compare 
H. H. Joachim’s edition of De Gen. et Corr., p. 
xv.) Dr. Weiss rarely allows herself to range 
widely ; this is a pity, for a discussion of the back- 
ground, Platonic and Democritean, would have 
been useful—even if we could hardly ask for 
reference to that interesting document of late 
Peripateticism, the De Fato of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias—and the critical comments she does 
allow herself are sometimes illuminating (espe- 
cially the study of the terms accidere and contingere 
in chapter 4). As it is, the reader will still have to 
refer to D. M. Balme, Greek Science and Mechan- 
ism (C.Q., 1939 and 1941). To touch on a minor 
point, why (p. 175) go back to Natorp in rejecting 
the first half of Met. K? 

Misprints are neither numerous nor important, 
and there is a full index of the philosophical terms 
discussed. 


Merton College, Oxford. 


D. A. REEs. 


R. C. Gotpscumipt: Paulinus’ Churches at Nola. 
Texts, Translations and Commentary. Pp. vi+ 
204. Amsterdam: N.V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1940. Paper, gs. 6d. net. 


PoNnTIUS MEROPIUS PAULINUS, senator, poet, and 
Bishop of Nola, and his wife Therasia are among 
the more interesting of the minor celebrities of the 
fourth century. The pupil of Ausonius at his 
native Bordeaux, he gave to Nola in Campania by 
his devotion to St. Felix a place in Christian his- 
tory, and his ecclesiastical buildings in honour of 
the saint have provided problems for the archaeo- 
logist and the antiquary which it is one of the 
objects of the present work to assist in solving. 
His Epistulae and Carmina were edited by Hartel 
with critical apparatus in the Vienna Corpus, and 
although the two volumes are open to criticism 
they provide a good working basis for the student. 
Dr. Goldschmidt’s aim is not to deal with the 
compositions of Paulinus as a whole, but only 
with those letters and poems which can be said 
to throw light on the building operations. The 
poems in which year by year the Bishop celebrated 
the ‘natalicia’ on January 14 of his favourite 
saint are interesting for other than devotional 
reasons on account of the large amount of archi- 
tectural history and description which they con- 
tain. But it is not perhaps altogether surprising 
that, when an effort has been made to extract 
from such poetical exercises material details for 
transfer to a plan, gaps and obscurities are found 
to remain; and the task evokes from the editor, 
not perhaps quite fairly, the subacid comment on 
his author that ‘his prose, too, bears witness to 
his erudition, although his loquacity there spoils 


his lucidity to a still greater extent than in his 

try’. It is rather temerarious to attempt work 
of this kind without visiting the site, but such 
results as there are make unlikely an assimilation 
of the plan of the Nolan sanctuary to that of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. Goldschmidt 
provides an account of the life of Paulinus and 
editions of his works, English translations as well 
as the Latin text of relevant extracts, and detailed 
philological notes by way of commentary, extend- 
ing to nearly half the book. Read side by side with 
Hartel’s edition, to which page-references are 
given, it suggests many points of interest, if also 
some for further inquiry. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Ruth Allison Brown: S. Aureli Augustini de Beata 
Vita. A translation with an Introduction and 
Commentary. Pp. xviii+193. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1944. 
Paper. 

Tuis is a Ph.D. thesis and forms vol. lxxii of the 

Catholic University of America Patristic Studies. 

The introduction contains a select bibliography, 

a discussion of the dialogue as a literary form in 

antiquity (compiled from various histories of 

literature), some remarks upon the ‘spiritual back- 
ground’ of the dialogue, and an analysis of 

Seneca’s de uita beata and of Cicero’s Tusculans, 

i and v. But of the really important problem, 

fundamental to the understanding of St. Augus- 

tine’s attitude to Christian theology, there is only 
the most perfunctory notice: how far do the 
dialogues of the Cassiciacum period support the 
theory that their author was at the time still half 

a Neoplatonist, and has misrepresented in the 

Confessions the actual course of his conversion ? 

The authoress holds that he was at the time a con- 

vinced Christian: she is right, but the point is too 

important not to be discussed at length, and 
shown not only to support the accuracy of the 

Confessions but to be essential to the understand- 

ing of the growth of St. Augustine’s philosophy. 
The translation and commentary, unfortunately, 

show unmistakable signs of a lack of fundamental 
scholarship. Ignorance of an astronomical com- 
monplace of Latin literature leads to the misinter- 
pretation of the mergentia sidera and labentia astra 
in the opening chapters and culminates in the 
fantastic suggestion that when St. Augustine says 

(c. 4) hic septentrionem cui me crederem didict 

(translated, in defiance of grammar, ‘here I 

learned of the northern constellation to which I 

entrusted myself’) he calls St. Ambrose septentrio 

because at Milan ‘he was the northernmost 
luminary in the sight of Augustine of Thagaste’. 

Ignorance of a Stoic ethical commonplace is 

responsible for the mistranslation in c. 5 of factt 

secundos (‘reduces to the second place’) as ‘makes 
prosperous’, which has no meaning whatever in the 
context. And sheer ignorance of Latin alone can 

explain the translation (fortified by a note) in c. 14 

of contortum et aculeatum as ‘ concocted and spiced’! 


R. M. Henry. 
University of St. Andrews. oe 
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Excidium Troiae. Edited by E. B. ATwoop and 
Virgil K. WHITTAKER. Pp. xci+81; 4 photo- 
graphs of MS. Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1944. Cloth, $3.50. 


MEDIEVAL Troy stories, though they derive most of 
their material from Dictys and Dares, have some 
detail in common which goes back to a different 
source. That source was by some scholars be- 
lieved to have been an enlarged version of Benoit’s 
Roman de Troie; but Messrs. Atwood and Whit- 
taker argue persuasively that it was a mythological 
treatise related to the text which they here pub- 
lish in full for the first time. The editors’ view 
that the Excidium Troiae was written c. A.D. 400 
and underwent a ‘reworking’ in the early Middle 
Ages is well supported. Linguistic evidence might 
have been examined a little more closely, but the 
literary aspects of the problem are studied very 
carefully, and the solutions proposed commend 
themselves. The first part of the text, the Troy 
story proper, seems to follow a classical (Greek ?) 
handbook ; the second part is, in the main, a para- 
phrase of the Aeneid (which omits much, but not, 
as stated on p. lxi, the encounter with Andromache ; 
cf. p. 24. 14 ff.); and a final chapter brings the 
narrative down to Romulus. 


The text is based on three manuscripts: a 
Laurentianus (L), saec. Ix, and a Bodleianus Rawl. 
(Ra) and a Riccardianus (Ri), saec. x1/xIv. Of 
these Ra is by far the best. The editors should 
not have replaced conibuit (Ra), a perfect of coni- 
vere, by a meaningless cohibuit (LRi) p. 4. 20, and 
they should have adopted Lede (Ra) and added 
filiam p. 7. 17, since Helen cannot be her own 
mother. The united witness of the manuscripts 
has not saved the town of Clipea (i.e. Clupea) 
p. 26. 24 from being turned into a shield or cow- 
hide, whilst desuper necare, not the most natural 
equivalent of praecipitare (equitem), is accepted 
unquestioningly on much weaker evidence p. 48. 2 
(desupernicare, perhaps). 

The commentary usefully lists parallel and va- 
riant versions of the incidents. Otherwise it is 
patchy, liable to jump three pages at a time, and 
to leave unexplained words as difficult as (arm?) 
tuclum. But omissions of this kind, and minor 
mistakes which I have noticed both in the 
introduction and in the commentary, do not 
detract much from the merit of the book as 
a whole. 

O. SKUTSCH. 


University of Manchester. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XLI. 1: JANUARY, 1946 


L. R. Taylor, The Date of the Capitoline Fasti: 
from epigraphic evidence, Livy’s silence, the glori- 


fication of the ancestors of Augustan nobles, the: 


interpolations in the names and the peculiar 
chronology argues for a date between 21 and 17B.C. ; 
the inscription represents Augustus’ middle period 
and the manipulation of republican history to 
serve the new régime, and its independent value 
is correspondingly weakened. K. von Fritz, Nofs, 
voeiv, and their Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philo- 
sophy: II. The Post-Parmenidean Period : examines 
usage in Empedocles, Protagoras, and Democritus, 
in whom the sphere of voids has been enlarged to 
include the Homeric ¢pjv, paris, wépyuva, and 
yvépn and also designates some mental functions 
not separately recognized before. H. Hill, Roman 
Revenues from Achaea after 146 B.C.: finds no evi- 
dence that tribute was exacted before the establish- 
ment of provincial government; the only Greek 
revenue came from the ager Corinthius and from 
later land-confiscations in Boeotia and Euboea; 
Roman policy seems to have been even more 
lenient than is commonly supposed. H. L. Tracy, 
Aristotle on Aesthetic Pleasure : adduces from other 
passages A.’s views on the intellectual aspect of 
aesthetic pleasure mentioned, with the emotional, 
in Poet. 1448 b 4-19. E. J. Goodspeed, The Date of 
Commodian: the evidence supports a fifth- not a 
third-century date. A. Diller on Strabo xv. 694 
from his own collation supports Casaubon’s read- 
ing od péya, peyddous AoBods Exwv, which goes back 
to Agellianos. 


XLI. 2: APRIL, 1946 


G. Vlachos, Solonian Justice: attempts to dis- 
cover the ‘philosophical foundations’ of S.’s poli- 
tical ideals; his edvouin is the resultant. of two 
opposing tendencies—a negative principle in the 
dixn of the organized community and a creative 
principle in the potpa of private wealth. R. A. 
Hall, Classical Latin Noun-Inflection: proposes a 
concise scheme alternative to the fuller treatment 
in the standard grammars. J. A. O. Larsen, The 
Acharnians and the Pay of Taxiarchs: the im- 
plication of Ach. that they were paid and that of 
Ps.-Xen., Ath. Pol. i. 3, that they were not are 
reconciled by the assumption that they were not 
regularly salaried but received pay on active ser- 
vice. H. W. Miller: 6 DirAdunpos LodoxdAjs and 
Eustathius : catalogues and examines E.’s citations 
from S. W.C. Greene, The Return of Persephone : 
P. is underground during the parched summer 
months and H. Hymn Dem. 4o1 refers to autumn 
blossoms. C. Edson, The Macedonian Merides: 
supports from coins Larsen’s conclusion (C.P. xl. 
67-9) that the merides survived into the Flavian 


period. 
L’ANTIQUITE CLASSIQUE 
Tome XIII: 1944 

F. Cumont, Joseph Bidez. F. de Visscher, Le 
statut juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains et 
inscription de Rhosos (1). J. Hubaux, Angerona. 
P. Lambrechts, Diva Angerona. A. van Bilsen, Le 
texte de In Parmenidem Platonis de Proclus. 
J. Croissant : Matiére et changement dans la physique 
tonienne. M. Hicter, L’autobiographie dans I’ Ane 
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d’Or d’Apulée. C. Nailis, Chrysippus philosophus 
ou Chrysippus medicus? A, van Hove, Aanmerking 
op den tekst van een ostrakon {published in Bull. 
Corr. Hell., 1904]. S. J. de Laet, Note sur deux 
passages de UV'Histoire Auguste [M. Ant. 25. 4, 
Auf. Cass. 7. 4]. J. Breuer and H. Van de Weerde, 
Archéologie 1944. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
LXXV: 1944 

W. Allen, Cicero’s House and Libertas: Clodius’ 
founding a shrine to Libertas on the site of Cicero’s 
house is an extreme example of the Romans’ use 
of libertas as a political catchword. A. E. Raubi- 
tschek, Athens and Haltkyat: considers chiefly IG. 
i?, 20 as evidence for Athenian relations with this 
Sicilian town. W. H. Alexander, What are teretis 
plagas? (Horace, Odes i. 1. 28) : proposes the trans- 
lation ‘bulging snares’. L. B. Lawler, The Dance 
of the Ancient Mariners: on the dances referred to 
by Callimachus, Del. 316-24. E. L. Minar, Pytha- 
gorean Communism : accepts the tradition derived 
from Timaeus of an aristocratic communism ini- 


tiated by Pythagoras. B. N. Hedberg, The 
Bucolics and the Medieval Poetical Debate: the 
debate-poems do not derive from Virgil’s Eclogues. 
V. B. Schuman, Two Greek Ostraca. L. W. Jones, 
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